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Bookselling: a Decaying Industry 


THE Man in the Street will note with some astonishment and 
incredulity the heading to this article, but it is an expression used by 
ninety per cent. of the booksellers who, assembled together in solemn 
convocation, have shown that they can with difficulty make a living at 
their trade. At the same time they proposed a reform which would 
better enable them to keep the wolf from the door. Though this 
proposed reform has been stopped for a time by the action of the 
Authors’ Society, I thought it might be of some interest to the general 
public, whom this reform would principally affect, to state clearly 
and impartially the cause of the booksellers’ impecuniosity as set forth 
by themselves, and to see if the proposed reform would bring the relief 
that they anticipate. 

Some two years ago the Booksellers’ Association approached the 
publishers, and, laying particulars of their grievous plight before them, 
asked their assistance and co-operation. It appeared from the evidence 
that at present the booksellers were only making enough in many cases 
to barely cover their expenses, but if they ceased to give the public 
threepence discount in the shilling and reduced it to twopence the extra 
penny profit in the shilling would raise them from poverty to affluence. 
In order to carry out this reform thoroughly it was necessary to get the 
publishers united. This has taken nearly eighteen months, and the 
new Publishers’ Association then approached the Authors’ Society, 
with the view of obtaining their consent to form a party to the 
proposed monopoly or ring for selling copyright books. It must be 
noted here that this ring does not deal with non-copyright books, which 
are to be sold at the old rates of discount. This ring, I imagine, 
would have been worked on the following lines :—The publishers 
would have refused to supply books to any bookseller selling them 
to the public at a greater discount than twopence in the shilling, 
and the members of the Authors’ Society would have ceased 
to send their MSS. to publishers who were guilty of breaking 
the rules of the ring. Now, it must be remembered that for the last fifty 
years the greater number of the booksellers, both in the large towns and 
the country, have been in the habit of giving threepence discount in the 
shilling. Yet the amount of failures in the booksellers’ trade during that 
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period have not been so great as to make a bookseller’s shop a rare 
sight. Now, in order to thoroughly investigate the matter, and ascertain 
if the Booksellers’ Association have arrived at the true cause of, and 
remedy for, the trade’s decreasing prosperity, it will be necessary to 
explain some of the inner workings of the bookseller’s trade, and the 
manner in which he buys his stock. A publisher has a new six-shilling 
book ready for the market. His travellers go round to the booksellers 
in London and the country and offer the book at four shillings per 
single copy, or seven copies at the price of six and a half, or thirteen 
copies as twelve, with three months’ credit and five per cent. discount. 
Books published at five shillings and other prices are sold pro raid. 
Now, a bookseller generally buys either seven or thirteen copies, and the 
net cost of each book works out at three shillings and sixpence. He 
sells this at four shillings and sixpence, making a gross profit of one 
shilling or twenty-two per cent. Allowing ten per cent. for expenses, he 
gets twelve per cent. net profit. Now, to the average outsider twelve per 
cent. seems a very fair profit, but the bookseller says it represents 
poverty. But allow him to charge five shillings for the book he 
purchased at three shillings and sixpence and, gaining an: additional 
eight per cent., he becomes a comparatively well-to-do man. It is a 
matter of notoriety that this movement is being conducted for the most 
part on behalf of the small booksellers in the conntry, for the big 
booksellers both in London and the provinces are quite content with the 
old order of things. Let us see how this reform will affect the small 
bookseller. We will say, for example, that the turnover of a small 
bookseller is £2,500, of which £1,000 represents the sum obtained for 
the sale of new copyright books. Now, it is an acknowledged fact that 
the English public are not book buyers, and, as Mr. Lang rightly says, 
the result of the lessened discount will be a falling off in the sale of new 
books. On this assumption we will suppose that the bookseller sells 
twenty-five per cent. less new books and so only receives £750. On 
this sum he gains an extra penny in the shilling, or 460 extra 
profit. But from this we must deduct £55, being the twenty-two per 
cent. profit lost on £250 worth of sales which have disappeared, and the 
net profit is £5. Even if the bookseller’s turnover is ten times the 
amount we have taken he will then only obtain £50. It is therefore 
to gain noble sums like these that publishers and booksellers are 
promoting a scheme which brings no appreciable relief to the 
bookseller, and at the same time tends to drive away a public already 
disinclined to buy books. Somehow it seems strange that so much 
concentrated wisdom cannot find a more sensible way of alleviating the 
booksellers’ lot, for the absurdity of the present plan is at once obvious 
to every business man, 

This reform, as I have mentioned above, has been vetoed by the 
Authors’ Society. This Society is composed of some of the leading 
lights in the literary world, who regard the publishers as their natural 
enemies instead of their best friends. This foolish antipathy, which 
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amounts to almost a monomania with the members, is kept alive ina 
paper published by the Society, and edited by an author who, in 
addition to his fame as a writer, seeks notoriety by spiteful abuse of the 
publishers. The Authors’ Society rightly refused to join the ring, not 
because the scheme, in their opinion, was exactly bad, but from selfish 
motives. They feared if they joined the publishers in helping the 
bookseller that “the independence of the author would be seriously 
compromised by the existence of a close ring of publishers and book- 
sellers who might as easily dictate to him a royalty of five per cent, as to 
the booksellers a two per cent. discount.” The committee of the Authors’ 
Society, instead of being content to give a plain answer to a simple 
proposition, go out of their way to insult the publishers, and, at the same 
time, proceed to suggest to the booksellers seven remedial measures 
which show to what heights of absurdity they can go when they try to 
give advice to a trade of the working of which they are entirely 
ignorant. It would only be waste of time to discuss the pros and cons 
of these measures. To show their average brilliancy it will be sufficient 
to quote one: “ That country booksellers should add to their business 
that of selling secondhand books.” Probably the learned authors do 
not know that to sell and buy secondhand books successfully a book- 
seller requires ten times more knowledge and experience than to sell 
new books. Seeing that the greater part of the trade do not even 
possess the intelligence and knowledge requisite to sell new books 
it is difficult to see how selling secondhand books would materially 
assist them. 

It has been shown that over the sale of each book bought on 
subscription the bookseller makes a net profit of twelve per cent., but 
still he is unable to make a decent livelihood. This seems to show that 
there is something radically wrong and rotten in the bookselling trade. 
It has also been proved that the Booksellers’ Association have not hit 
upon the real cause of the trade’s decay, and that their proposed remedy 
is a useless one. It will be my endeavour in the remaining part of the 
article to show where the real mischief lies. 

The bookseller himself is directly responsible for his own 
impecuniosity, and he is indirectly helped on to ruin by authors, 
publishers, and reviewers. 

Let us first see how the bookseller is to blame. 

The majority of booksellers in this country are not booksellers in 
the proper sense of the word; they are hucksters of a commodity of 
which, in many cases, they. are unable to appraise the full value. A true 
bookseller is a man who has an innate love for books, and who is widely 
read and possessed of some learning; furthermore, he must combine 
with these gifts the talent of being a good salesman, for he has to sell a 
commodity which is deemed a luxury and not, unfortunately, a necessary. 
Without this love and knowledge of books it is impossible for him to 
invest his conversation about a book with the fascination that piques his 


clients into buying the book, and so gather for themselves the treasures 
os, 
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hidden within its pages. Unfortunately, this kind of bookseller is the 
exception rather than the rule. The average bookseller would sell tea 
or sugar with much greater success, and, in fact, is more at home selling 
fancy goods and stationery than trying to sell books. It has always 
struck me that bookselling is the most curious and speculative one in the 
whole of the commercial world. Unlike other trades, the bookseller is a 
dealer in a commodity of whose value in ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cases he has not the slightest idea. When a new book is shown to him 
he can never with any certainty be sure of selling it, unless it is by one 
of the few well-known authors whose books sell whether they are good 
or bad. This being the case, it is wonderful to see the light-hearted way 
in which the bookseller buys whatever rubbish the persuasive publisher’s 
traveller, whose business, one must remember, is to sell as many books 
as possible, sets before him. He exhibits a still greater recklessness 
when he buys in advance books not yet printed but only announced. 
Having stocked up his shop with a number of new books, three-fourths 
of which are either rubbish or unsuited for his particular clients, he 
proceeds one step further into the mire. He next endeavours to sell his 
stock to his customers in total ignorance of their contents. This does 
not facilitate business, but drives away would-be purchasers, for the 
average hard-headed English man and woman want to know what they 
are buying, and finding the vendor as ignorant about his wares as they 
are themselves, either buy a magazine or go away empty-handed. This 
incompetency to buy cautiously and inability to sell in an intelligent 
manner are the two direct causes of the decay of bookselling. Bad 
stock is the result of the first, and it is in bad stock that the booksellers’ 
profits are locked up. The life of a book nowadays is so short that 
unless it speedily takes the public fancy, or the bookseller by his own 
exertions can create a market for it, the book soon becomes bad stock, 
and is only worth the price of waste paper. The second cause leads to 
the further alienation of a public who, to begin with, are not a book- 
buying public. In this country there are two book-buying publics. 
The regular book-buyer, who is a person cultivated in literature, 
probably possesses a greater knowledge of books than the bookseller 
himself ; these probably do not exceed 10,000 in number. Then there 
is a fictitious book-buying public, who spring up principally in the 
autumn, and buy books for presents. This is the public which by 
intelligence on the part of booksellers might become permanent. Book- 
sellers seem to forget that it lies in their power to shape the course of 
the nation’s reading. How many people go into a shop and ask the 
bookseller to recommend them something to read, with the result that 
the bookseller trades on their ignorance and sells them some book long 
ago marked down as bad stock? This seems a smart stroke of business 
at the time, but it does not promote business, There can be no doubt 
that an intelligent bookseller who can talk about authors and their 
books, and know something of their contents, will, in course of time, 
create a book-buying public in his own town. 
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Having shown how the bookseller is directly responsible for his own 
grievous plight, it must be said, in his defence, that many pitfalls are laid 
for him by author, publisher, and reviewer. All three appear to do their 
utmost to perplex and confuse the bookseller; in short, they seem bent 
on killing the goose who lays the golden eggs. A bookseller can buy 
his stock in three ways: (@) on the reputation of an author’s previous 
works, (4) on the publisher’s reputation for publishing good books, (c) on 
good reviews. All three ways are dangerous, and I will proceed to show 
why they are. Let us take the case of the author. 

A young man writes a novel of more than ordinary merit, which is 
published, and meets with a fair success both from the reviewers and the 
public. In nine cases out of ten the author, who has hitherto been 
earning his bread and butter in some other way, throws up a certainty 
and starts on the precarious and thorny path of a literary life. He has 
achieved a small success, and has a commission from his publisher for 
another book ; he feels that his foot is in the first rung of the ladder of 
fame, and life seems very bright. He forgets that he has about forty 
years of a working life before him, and that unless he is a genius he will 
have to write two or three novels a year in order to make a living. Do 
any of these young budding authors ever ask themselves this question : 
Will my creative and imaginative powers prove vivid enough to allow 
me to write fifty novels worth reading? They never do, and the result 
is always the same—slipshod work turned out in a hurry, and always in 
the same groove in which they made their first success, till they can no 
longer find a market for their MSS. Then they have to begin life 
afresh. Meanwhile, the bookseller, buying on the reputation of the 
author, only finds this out by bitter experience, which results in a loss. 
Then the author of some standing, who is dependent on writing for a living, 
also gets seized with the desire to turn out as much work as possible in 
the shortest space of time. To illustrate this I will take the case of two 
authors who each wrote a couple of successful books. They were both 
eagerly assailed by rival publishers for books ; and the result is this, that 
in two years one has written fourteen novels and the other seventeen. 
Now, these seventeen novels would contain a minimum of 60,000 words 
each, so in two years the author had written 1,020,000 words. Books 
written at such a pace cannot surely be of much account. To aid and 
abet the author in this folly comes the literary agent, the idle sycophant, 
who lives on other men’s brains. He openly avows that he only does 
business for successful authors. Accordingly, when an author makes a 
success with his first books, the literary agent writes offering to act as 
his business man on a ten per cent. commission, at the same time 
sending him a little book, which contains testimonials from his other 
victims, commending him for his astuteness in squeezing the biggest 
royalties possible out of the publishers. Then, when he has got his 
victim safely into his clutches by flattering him that he is a little gold 
mine in human flesh, he proceeds to make arrangements with as many 
publishers as possible, who are al] keen to secure a rising man, and one 
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fine morning the author wakes up to find he is bound to write so many 
words a day, whether he feels inclined or not, to fulfil the contracts 
which his master has concluded for him. It seems odd that a class of 
men, who are supposed to be of higher mental calibre than the majority 
of mankind, should pander to this lust of gold and accept a degrading 
servitude of this kind, for it is impossible that books written on such lines 
can contain thoughtful and original work. A literary agent is a useful 
and even necessary adjunct to the literary man, but he should be the 
servant and not the master. Then, again, authors seem to possess no 
proper dignity. There is no device, however low, that an author will 
not stoop to in order to puff and advertise himself to the notice of the book- 
seller. He makes himself too cheap with innumerable interviews, in which 
every detail of his every-day life is expatiated on, and with testimonials 
of the pen he writes with and of the cocoa he drinks. Senseless 
paragraphs are sent round to the press like the following : “ Mr. 
yesterday rode on his bicycle in velvet knickerbockers and lace frills,” or 
“Mr. always drinks toddy while writing,” and so on ad nauseam. 
What has this to do with a man’s skill in writing, and what a lamentable 
display of little-mindedness and conceit? All this is done to convince 
the bookseller and the public that he, and he only, is the leading novelist. 
For the dignity of his craft he does not care one jot, and he will 
prostitute his talent and gifts in any way that will gain him an 
extra stiver. An amusing story carne to my knowledge of an 
author, Mr. De Bow. Some time ago he sent a notice round 
to the papers that he had left England for Monte Carlo to study 
up local colour for a novel he was writing. Two or three days 
after the appearance of this notice his wife was met by the sporting 
editor of an evening paper in an “A. B.C.” At parting she begged 
him to say nothing about meeting her as she and her husband 
were supposed to be at Monte Carlo, but really he was working 
up the local colour at the British Museum. This is not the only 
instance of mendacious paragraphs sent by authors to the daily 
papers, but it will serve to show the depth an author can, and does, 
descend to in order to stimulate interest in his books. Here, then, comes 
the first pitfall which the wary and intelligent bookseller has to avoid, 
viz., to give little credence to what he reads of the great merits of an 
author’s forthcoming novel, and to pay little attention to an author’s past 
reputation. 

Next let us consider the publisher and his relations with the book- 
seller. What strikes one most is the lack of confidence between them. 
As there is much need for restraint of exuberance among authors, so 
might the publishers with advantage restrain their output. The publisher, 
in his selection of MSS., is guided, as a rule, by his readers. The greater 
number of these are authors who have failed to make a living themselves 
at writing, and have fallen back upon the easier and more lucrative 
occupation of criticising their fellow authors’ work. Needless to say, 
these readers are full of cranks and fads in their choice of books, and are 
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responsible for many of the bad ventures made by publishers, in 
which the bookseller suffers. It is not clear why readers should be, and 
still are, drawn from this particular class; and, I suppose, some day it 
may occur to a publisher to see if he cannot improve the race. Then, 
again, a publisher of good standing is, perhaps, unable to fill his autumn 
list with books of good merit. But it is necessary to impress the trade 
with a long list, and, at the same time, give his expensive staff and 
travellers something to do. So, to make up, he publishes a number of 
second-rate books, which he hopes to induce the booksellers to stock on 
account of the reputation of the house. The bookseller is taken in, and 
has the pleasure of seeing more money locked up in bad stock, over 
which he will ultimately make a serious loss. I do not say this is an 
every-day occurrence, but, at any rate, it is not rare. Again, when new 
books are shown to the booksellers to induce them to buy, the bookseller 
is completely in the dark about their contents. The publisher, instead 
of helping the bookseller by sending round a printed epitome of the 
plot, so as to enable him to see if it will suit his particular clients, regards 
him in the light of an enemy, and trys to stock him up with as many 
books as he can, not caring whether they suit him or not. Surely this is 
a very short-sighted policy on the part of the publisher. The bookseller 
has no one to blame so much for his present position than the publisher, 
and the sooner he recognises this fact it will be so much the better 
for him. 

Apropos of the above remarks, it is interesting to read the article 
in “ Chapman’s Magazine” for December, written by a publisher of long 
standing. It is the most illogical article written up to now on the 
subject. He contends that “if the seller of books fails to get the penny 
he now asks for” the bookselling industry will cease to exist in the 
country. This statement is too absurd to discuss. He then draws a 
picture of bookselling as it used to be, remarking on the intelligence of 
the bookseller then, who was the literary guide to all classes of the 
community, and on his comparative ignorance now. The writer forgets 
that in those halcyon days publishers were more careful in their choice 
of MSS., and the output of books was much smaller. Consequently the 
bookseller had more time to acquaint himself with the contents of new 
books. He tells the story of a publishing firm who, fifteen years ago 
had a thousand accounts with booksellers, and now only have 245 names 
on their books. This story is put forward as showing the depression 
among country booksellers. We think the moral points either to the 
firm not keeping up with the times, or else they are badly served by 
their representatives. Of course, the publisher thinks that the extra 
penny in the shilling will be the salvation, of the trade, that new 
“ professional ” booksellers will spring up like mushrooms, in a night, and 
that the wholesale houses will enormously increase their profits. All 
this is, of course, pure nonsense, especially the last idea. I would like 
to point out to this simple-minded publisher some of the real causes of 
the depression of the bookselling trade, for which he and his fellow 
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publishers are responsible. Taking works of fiction alone, it will be 
admitted that only one in ten is worth reading. But there is a popular 
fallacy among publishers which they seem unable to shake off, that 
every book they publish is of superlative excellence. Unfortunately, this 
is not so, and even if they were all excellent the book-buying public is 
not large enough to buy a sufficient number to make each pay. The 
booksellers tactily allow the publishers to do business with them on the 
most faulty system. The publisher’s traveller presents the new books of 
his house to a bookseller, who, in nine cases out of ten, has not the 
slightest clue to their selling value, but who has to make up his mind 
instanter as to how many he is going to buy, or else he has te purchase 
them at disadvantageous terms. Now, would a publisher accept for 
publication the MS. of an author who rushed into his office and dictated 
terms without first learning something about it? Of course not; he 
would say that he would be mad to do business on these lines, although 
by the present system he compels the bookseller to do so. 

Then we come to the press. I should not have touched tipon 
the subject of reviews, but several travellers have told me that some of 
the country booksellers, tired of trusting to authors’ past reputations 
and of being persuaded into buying rubbish, intend, in the future, to buy 
from reviews. They could not lean on a weaker prop than this. In the 
first place, there are only two papers in the kingdom—the “Scotsman” and 
the “Glasgow Herald”—which are ever up-to-date in their reviews. These 
two papers (to their credit, be it said) never review a book later than a 
fortnight after its publication. The London press, both literary and 
daily, are great offenders in this respect. To qucte an instance: The 
“Standard” reviewed a book at some length last June which appeared 
in October, 1896. The book was the successful first production of a 
new author, and met with considerable sale, but by the time the review 
came out the sale was dormant. It may not be out of place also to relate 
here the well-known case of the “Athenzum.” This paper reviewed as 
a new publication a work by a well-known Oxford professor which had 
been out over three years, and had been sold off as a remainder by the 
publisher. Then the speediness and the favourableness of a review in a 
paper depend very largely upon the amount of advertising given to the 
paper by the firm issuing the book. This accusation is a grave one, but 
it can be substantiated. A reviewer, who had written a book, came to 
his publisher, and said, “Unless you advertise in such and such a paper 
you will never get a review.” The advertisement was sent, and the 
desired favourable review appeared. Again, a very favourable notice of 
a service publication appeared in a leading evening paper. The next 
day the advertising canvasser appeared at the publisher’s office and 
demanded an advertisement as a guid pro quo for the favourable notice. 
This was refused. The editor next approached one of the sub-editors, 
who happened to be a friend of the publisher, and asked him to try and 
get an advertisement. When he, too, failed the order went out that the 
publisher’s books were not to be noticed for six months That such is 
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the state of affairs is evident from the notice that appeared in the first 
number of “ Literature,” stating that extensive advertising did not 
necessarily ensure favourable reviews. Then, again, there is a good deal of 
log-rolling in the daily papers, and editors are greatly lax in this respect. 
It comes about in this way. Many authors are either reviewers themselves 
or have friends who are. When one of their books are coming out word is 
forthwith sent round to all their friends who are reviewers, and in a short 
time a harvest of early and laudatory reviews appear, which in no way 
give a fair criticism of the book. One paper in particular is a most 
flagrant offender ; in fact, it is known as the home of log-rollers. The 
editor, who is a most fair and impartial man at heart, is hood-winked by 
the band of reviewers, mostly authors, who are on the staff. Each 
author criticises his friend’s book in terms of sickening and fulsome 
praise, exhausting his vocabulary to find epithets strong enough to 
convey his admiration, and vice versé. How is it possible for bookseller 
or public to obtain a fair criterion of a book’s merits when laudatory 
reviews are written either because the publisher has a large advertising 
account with'the paper, or because the reviewer is a friend of the author? 
It is time that the press, always keen to see the mote in their neighbour’s 
eye, removed the beam from their own eye. 

I have tried briefly to show how, first, the bookseller is chiefly 
responsible for his own impecuniosity, and, secondly, how he is hindered 
by those who should be his best friends. I would like to suggest to the 
Booksellers’ Association a way in which they may relieve and help the 
trade. Instead of trying to mulct the public of extra pennies, which de 
the trade no good and only drive away business, they should suggest to 
the publishers that they should supply a copy of every new book to the 
Booksellers’ Association one clear fortnight before issue. The Associa- 
tion should appoint an expert to examine each book and report on its 
merits. Then to each member of the Association a report would be 
sent, and, in the event of the book proving saleable, a short epitome of 
the plot should be printed on a leaflet for the bookseller’s guidance. 
This would get over, to a large measure, the item of bad stock. At first, 
no doubt, the publishers would object, but let me point out to them that 
there is greater profit in the sale of five thousand copies of one book 
than of a thousand copies each of five different books, and they would 
also learn the lesson that the trade judge a publisher by the quality, not 
the quantity, of his list. It would also give a much greater chance of 
success to an author’s first book if it were brought before the notice of 
the trade by their own expert. In this way the speculative nature 
of bookselling would disappear. At the same time it is very necessary 
for each individual member of the trade to bestir himself, and show more 
intelligence in selling his wares, so that the public who come to the book- 
sellers for advice in buying their books will be more easily pleased, 
and induced to become more regular book-buyers than they have been 


in the past. 
NEVILLE BEEMAN, 
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Chinese Slavery 


ACCORDING to the oldest Chinese definitions, slaves were originally 
either criminals or captives; or, according to one good authority, 
criminals, and therefore official captives. A sort of free serfage, with 
liberty to emigrate from the Imperial to the vassal estates, and liability 
to serve the public by a fixed amount of labour in each case, seems to 
have been in vogue between 3,000 and 2,000 years back. It was not 
until the rise of the true Imperial system 2,000 years ago that free men 
drifted into a state of serfdom, and during the great wars with the 
Hiung-nu (ze¢., the ancestors of the Turks), when the treasuries were 
depleted, inducements were offered to the people to contribute slaves 
instead of money for frontier defence. It appears from casual statements 
in history that private families at this time owned hundreds, and even 
thousands, of slaves, often employed in crafts and industries. About A.D. I 
the Emperor had to limit the number of slaves which a great dignitary 
might own. A few years later, the founder of the Second Han dynasty, 
by special edict, freed many private slaves, and declared that every girl 
sold as a wife should be free. He totally prohibited the killing or 
branding of slaves, who were, however, still unable to employ the produce 
of their labour to purchase freedom withal. The Tartar dynasties of the 
fourth to sixth centuries had all theiragricultural work done by slaves; eight 
were allowed to each married pair, and four to each bachelor ; ten oxen 
counted as eight slaves, and lands were divided into ox-lands and slave- 
lands. Towards the end of the eighth century, when a Chinese dynasty 
once more occupied the throne, the Emperor, whose policy it was to 
discourage enormous private estates, put a stop to the annual supplies of 
male and female slaves sent as tribute or tax from the provinces ; his 
motive was also sympathy with human suffering. Notwithstanding this, 
the slave market remained open to private individuals, and free men were 
bought and sold as slaves all over the Empire, and, indeed, had been so 
without break for at least a thousand years. Then came another period 
of Tartar domination. During the Ming dynasty, which succeeded the 
Mongols, the custom of accumulating large numbers of slaves in private 
families once more received an impetus, and it became the fashion for 
rich persons to vie with each other in showing off their smart human 
cattle. The Manchu dynasty imposed limitations upon this, and 
subjected the purchase of men and women to the control of the law. 
The bondage and serfage which already formed part of the private - 
Manchu military system developed, in unison with the Chinese slave trade, 
into a kind of patron and client relationship, and the early Emperors 
found it necessary to issue frequent edicts upon the subject. Manchu 
clients showed a tendency to ignore the Chinese territorial rulers, and to 
take refuge under the arm of their patrons ; Chinese slaves, and even rich 
merchants and free men, observing the advantages of having a private 
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protector, were often only too willing to give or sell themselves into a 
condition of serfage or slavery ; so that for some time clients, serfs, and 
slaves seem to have been more or less confused together. But the 
Manchu codified laws have always made a distinction between master 
and slave in the eyes of the law, for offences by persons in bondage are 
visited by a penalty one degree heavier than if committed by a free 
person. The law does not prevent all parents from selling their 
children, but at the same time it distinguishes between selling a free man, 
a freed man, and a person born in slavery; it also takes cognisance of 
the purpose for which the person is sold, and extends a certain amount 
of protection by providing a punishment for masters who beat their 
slaves to death. In the year 1731 the Emperor Yung-chéng explicitly 
recognised, without, however, approving, the right of poor persons to sell 
their offspring. The Emperor Kien-lung was even more explicit in 
1788. In 1726 it was found that Chinese slaves were beginning 
to grow too impudent, and the Emperor Kang-hi expressly ordained 
that their owners should be placed on the same footing with regard to 
compulsory powers as that existing under the Manchu system between 
lord and bondsman. The -inquiry instituted at this time led to the 
discovery of various obscure serfage customs in different parts of the 
Empire, and steps were taken to assimilate these customary serfs to free 
Chinese. 

To go back once more to ancient times and trace the origin and 
progress of slavery in China—it seems that private persons were served 
by personal contract, and were not allowed to possess slaves. The offspring 
of public slaves recruited the lictor or police class, whilst the females 
washed clothes and hulled the rice; even the serv? poenae or public 
slaves might not be persons over seventy years of age, or children, This 
was the general rule ; but the vassal or feudal states all had their local 
laws and customs, under which the dependent classes may have suffered 
in a way unrecorded by Imperial history. The old feudal system was 
brcken up 2,100 years ago by the celebrated “ First Emperor,” whose 
house, like the family of nominal kings or emperors he broke up, also came 
from the semi-barbarous western frontiers. Even under the rule of this 
dynasty, the sons of convict slaves were declared free. It was in B.C. 204, 
after the devastating wars which succeeded the death of this great 
innovator and his feeble successor, that the founder of the true Chinese 
Imperial system, as it still exists (with modifications in detail), explicitly 
allowed destitute persons to relieve their misery by selling their children. 
But, as a rule, the stock of slaves was recruited from the criminal classes 
or from prisoners of war. For instance, in B.C. 154, seven provinces or 
feudal sub-kingdoms revolted, and their whole populations were con- 
demned to be slaves of the State, though the next Emperor pardoned 
them and deprived private owners of the right of killing their 
slaves without good reason. Fifty years later an Emperor, in setting 
free more slaves, expressly declared that the magistrates had no power 
to interfere with private slaves. The Imperial farms and parks employed 
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as many as a quarter of a million of slaves, and these State slaves are 
mentioned again in the first and sixth centuries of our era. During the 
first century revolted provinces whose populations had again incurred 
the penalty of slavery were enfranchised in order that they might till 
waste lands. 

From the second to the fourth centuries of our era it became a 
custom for cultivators to place themselves under powerful personages for 
the sake of protection, like the adscriptiti? of Rome ; the lord was 
assessed for them by the poll. The dynasty which reigned during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries freed large numbers of Government 
slaves, and listributed them over the western and central provinces ; but 
private families at that time still continued to own considerable bodies of 
cultivators. A slave who should accuse his master of a crime was at 
once executed, and his evidence was ignored. Emancipation by Imperial 
authority against the will of the private owner ceases to be heard of. 
But masters could, by mere note of hand, set free their slaves, who, in 
any case, received liberty on attaining the age of seventy. From the 
tenth century until the close of the Sung dynasty and the accession of 
the Mongols, private owners’ rights remained much as before, but 
Government slavery seems to have drifted back to its original condition ; 
we find transported criminals, but no mention of Government slaves or 
farm serfs. It was the policy of the Sung dynasty to reduce the number 
of slaves in the households of the rich. The personal property of 
Mongols is occasionally stated to have included captives spared in war, 
and the Mongol Emperors on several occasions enfranchised literary men. 
Droves of prisoners of war were sent to the capital of the purely Chinese 
dynasty which succeeded the Mongols, and their offspring became slaves 
in perpetuity. By degrees these slaves passed from hand to hand by 
deed of sale, upon which a tax was levied; and, in order to put a stop to 
the practice of kidnapping, a law was passed making it illegal to treat 
free men as prisoners of war. From ancient times till now there have 
also been personal slaves or serfs given away as part of the dowry of 
princesses. Maidens of this class are mentioned in the oldest Chinese 
books, and onwards, throughout the wars, treaties, and intermarriages 
with foreign ruling families, up to the time of the Manchu conquest. 
Slaves were obliged, however, to intermarry amongst themselves, and, 
though the males of free families were allowed to marry fernale slaves if 
they really wished, as a general rule the Ming statutes forbade such unions, 
and certainly those between free females and male slaves. A slave's 
peculium or private property belonged to his master in law, but public 
opinion was against arbitrary confiscation, and rich slaves were usually 
able to make independent use of their wealth by purchasing emancipation 
from their owners. 

Under the Manchus the old idea of Government slavery has 
almost disappeared, at least in name; but in effect the punishment of 
banishment, when coupled with the obligation to work under Govern- 
ment officers, is practically the same. In the case of the traitors, the 
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families are reduced to slavery and “given to the Manchu soldiery.” 
The eunuch class is partly recruited from the young sons of arch-traitors, 
as, for instance, the sons of Yakub Beg. During the early wars of the 
reigning dynasty, frequent mention is made of captives of war. At first 
each Manchu soldier seems to have had his share of human plunder; but 
as the new family gradually settled down upon the throne, the subject race 
regained its self-respect, and wriggled out of its inferior position. Now 
such prisoners of war are rarely met with except on the frontiers of 
Tibet. Criminals are sometimes sent to “ Mussulmans on the frontier 
capable of keeping a hold on them.” As already stated, many Chinese 
gave up their liberty for protection ; but already, in 1645, we find the 
first Emperor ordaining that “Chinese were not to be terrorised into 
becoming slaves ;” and, as to criminals, a tendency showed itself to 
free the innocent families from taint, except in cases of treason and 
violent robbery. In 1652 the profession of “slave-trader” was made 
illegal, as it was found that not only free Chinese but even Manchu 
women were being kidnapped. And so on until at last it was necessary 
to put a stop altogether to the Chinese practice of becoming a client 
attached as a kind of serf to the Manchu banners. In 1651 regulations 
were made providing that prisoners of war owned by the Manchus 
should be allowed to visit their friends occasionally, and, generally, a 
tendency was shown to soften the lot of both Manchu and Chinese 
bondsmen. In 1727 the Zo-min or “idle people” of Chéh Kiang 
province (a Ningpo name still existing), the /o-4u or “music people ” of 
Shan Si province, the s¢-min or “small people” of Kiang Su Province, 
and the /an-ka or “egg-people” of Canton (to this day the boat 
population there) were all freed from their social disabilities and 
allowed to count as free men. So far as my own observations go, after 
residing for a quarter of a century in half the provinces of China, 
north, south, east and west, I should be inclined to describe slavery 
in China as totally invisible to the naked eye; personal liberty is 
absolute where feebleness or ignorance do not expose the subject to the 
rapacity of mandarins, relatives, or speculators. Even savages and 
foreigners are welcomed as equals so long as they conform unreservedly 
to Chinese custom. On the other hand, the old-fashioned social dis- 
abilities of policemen, barbers, and play-actors still exist in the eyes 
of the law, though any idea of caste is totally absent therefrom, and 
“unofficially” these individals are as good as any other free men. 
Having now taken a cursory view of Chinese slavery from its 
historical aspect, let us see what it is in practice. Though the penal 
code forbids and annuls the sale into slavery of free persons, even by a 
husband, father, or grandfather, yet the number of free persons who are 
sold or sell themselves to escape starvation and misery is considerable. 
It is nominally a punishable offence to keep a free man or lost child as 
a slave ; also for parents to sell their children without the consent of the 
latter, or to drown their girls, but in practice the law is in both cases 
ignored, and scarcely ever enforced; @ fortiori the minor offence of selling 
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children even with their consent. Indeed, sales of girls for secondary 
wives is of daily occurrence, and, as we have seen, the Emperors 
Yung-Chéng and Kien-lung explicitly recognised the right of parents to 
sell children in times of famine, whilst the missionaries unanimously bear 
witness to the fact that the public sale of children in the streets—for 
instance, of Tientsin—was frequently witnessed during recent times of 
dearth. But slave markets and public sales are unknown in a general 
way. Cccasionally old parents sell their children in order to purchase 
coffins for themselves. Only a few years ago a governor and a censor 
were both punished by the Emperor, not for purchasing concubines, but 
for “purchasing them in the wrong province,” ze, where they were 
employed officially. The slave is the absolute property of, and may be 
sold at any age by, the owner. The deed of sale much resembles that 
used in transferring houses. It begins with a declaration of reasons ; 
states (in the case of parents) that the family council does- not object, 
and that no member desires to adopt the subject ; engages a middle- 
man and witnesses; covenants for title (z.e., that the man or woman is 
not already in pawn); and undertakes not to make trouble or to repent 
in future. Occasionally there is a stipulation that no inquiry will be 
made if the master kills the slave in the course of merited chastisement. 
This is, of course, in order to avoid running against the law prohibiting 
the deliberate maiming or slaying of slaves; and it must be remembered, 
in explanation of the fact that some laws are in practice ignored, that 
no crime except treason is, as a rule, taken notice of by Chinese 
authority unless the families interested apply by petition. Thus, the 
slave’s family may, unless they sign their rights away, lodge a complaint ; 
but a slave cannot sue or accuse his master—indeed, it is punishable 
to do so. 

Anciently, a slave always took his master’s family name, and, to a 
certain extent, this rule still prevails; but, at least in some parts of 
China, modern slaves continue to use their own. If the master does not 
object, the slave may marry, whether it be a female slave of the same 
master or a slave purchased by the master for the purpose. Custom 
varies as to whether the master or the slave’s father manages the 
marriage ; it depends in practice on who provides the money. It is 
punishable in the master or others to obtain a free wife for the slave by 
representing him as free, and the slave is punishable if he marries a free 
girl: moreover, the marriage is void. The slave wife marries on foot 
and receives no musical escort, sedan chair, or other confarreatio honours. 
Slaves are subject to the same prohibitions as free men as to incestuous 
marriages, and they have the same ancestral duties to perform. A 
female slave who has a child by her master becomes ¢pso facto a wife of 
the subordinate class; in fact, most secondary wives in China are 
purchased, and therefore, unless originally purchased in order to be 
a wife, they are slaves. Even Europeans purchase and occasionally 
formally marry them, but of course at once grant them their liberty, as 
no European Government recognises any right in slave property. In 
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China it is not at all unusual for officials to buy a secondary wife 
of immoral antecedents, the first wife usually remaining at home, for a 
civil official cannot serve in his own province. The husband is 
responsible for such a woman’s debts, and if he cannot or will not 
pay, the law will decree that he must sell her in satisfaction. In China 
it is always possible for an erring woman to regain her position as 
an “honest female.” 

The slave’s wife cannot be separated from him, whether he remains 
with or is sold by his master, but the offspring, if fed at the owner’s 
expense, belong to the master and his heirs, and may be sold or 
separated without consulting the slave parents. Play-actors and 
unfortunates are recruited from this class, as free men may not be sold to 
such uses; this last ordinance dates from Kublai Khan, and seems to 
have continued through the Ming dynasty. The slave father may sell 
his own offspring if he feeds them. If the master or any free man 
misconducts himself with the slave’s wife, he is punishable in a less 
degree than if both parties were free, or both slaves ; on the other hand, 
a slave misconducting himself with a free woman is (apart from any 
punishment, even death, the master may choose to inflict, which, if in 
anger, is usually not visited with punishment) one degree more liable 
than a free man before the law, which itself visits with death or banish- 
ment, according to relationship, offences with the master’s female 
relatives. Even a free man may be killed with impunity if taken in the 
act of adultery and if the woman is killed at the same time ; the idea 
being that, unless both are killed, there is suspicion of collusion. The 
law does not protect unmarried female slaves by placing any limit of 
age upon a master’s inclinations, but the girl’s consent is required. 

As a rule, full-grown male slaves are rare, and in any case only 
owned by Government officers, nobles, or opulent landowners, who buy 
them when boys. Male slaves are both younger and fewer now than 
they ever were before in China, nor is there any external mark by which 
they may be distinguished. There is no such a thing in China as 
driving slaves as they used to do in America ; the work is usually light 
field or household labour, personal attendance, or assistance in perform- 
ing the master’s ancestral duties. FFuh Kien merchants, engaged in the 
Tonquin or Siamese trade, buy boys to breed up as “sons,” as they do 
not like to send their own children away so far. I have met many such 
in Burma. Most slaves are females, and, if sold as secondary wives, or 
if, being handmaids, they give birth to children belonging to their master, 
are practically free so long as they behave themselves decently. An 
inferior wife-mother, though dependent on the first wife, is entitled to 
good treatment so long as she remains a widow, and can always defend 
the rights of her own children, though such children in law belong to 
the first wife. In any case she ranks, from the first, above a mere hand- 
maid or female slave, though she is married without much more 
formality ; the husband can only dismiss her for certain specified 
reasons, though in practice inferior wives are often bandied about and 
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sold. It is only the rich who can afford inferior wives ; among the poor 
the only wife is, or may be, bandied about in the same way, especially if 
she consents. The secondary wife is liable to one degree less penalty 
than the first wife for a number of classified offences ; but both of them 
are completely under the husband’s thumb ; may not complain of castiga- 
tion unless very serious ; may not separate from him unless he consents; 
and the secondary wife is also often a mere slave of the first. In Canton, 
at least, even a slave girl who remains unmarried with her widowed 
mistress until the latter’s death inherits part of the property; if she 
marries, the mistress must provide the trousseau. So far as my observa- 
tions and inquiries go, their “Mormon” system works peaceably in the 
majority of cases. 

Kidnapping is very common in China, especially in times of 
trouble ; or girls are beguiled from their parents by dealers on the 
pretext of finding work or husbands for them. The worst fate often 
awaits these children, but many such are comfortably brought up and 
educated at Macao by “mothers,” who either sell them or let their 
services out on hire. These girls have much liberty, and frequently 
develop high friendship for their fellows, and even for their “mother,” 
who allows them to purchase liberty by instalments on easy terms. A 
very large number of them are united in marriage, sometimes of a 
formal, oftener of a less formal type, to Europeans and Americans, 
especially those of the seafaring classes. About twelve years ago the 
Governor of Formosa reported that seventy per cent. of the Chinese girls 
there were bought from and sold to each other by the mothers, each 
one of whom was thus technically free of the crime of devoting her own 
offspring to an immoral life. The Viceroy of Sz Ch’wan also officially 
reported to the Emperor a few years ago the wholesale export of girls 
from his province to Shanghai and the coast. His statements were 
confirmed by the Governor of Hu Peh Province. 

I have often cross-examined Chinese slaves of both sexes; the 
following typical case will illustrate the quality of modern Chinese 
slavery :— 


‘I belonged to an old and well-to-do family of cultivators on the coast. 
During the rebellion of 1854 the Taipings came, and we all took to the mountains. 
My mother was so exhausted that she died, and I was sold by some one to a man 
for two dollars; he took me somewhere in a boat, and another man sold me to 
‘mother’ for twenty dollars. I lived twelve years at Macao, and my ‘mother’ 
owned two junks; her son wanted to have me as a secondary wife, but I preferred 
to live in a foreign house. I have never heard anything since of my family or 
native village, and have long since forgotten the local dialect. The man who took 
me on hire failed some months afterwards, but my ‘ mother’ allowed me to select 
a second husband for myself ; he was also on the hire system, but I managed to 
save enough to buy my ‘mother’ out for three hundred dollars, and now I have 
had an offer of real marriage from an English engineer.’’ 


In the province of Kiang Si the old custom of wife-pawning still 
exists, although a thousand years have elapsed since it was prohibited 
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by law. A few years ago a case was recorded where a wife was 
pawned for the winter for thirty dollars, then redeemed, and then sold for 
a hundred dollars, half payable down and half after the hundredth day ; 
the woman, however, hanged herself after her impecunious husband 
had secured the first fifty dollars. 

In spite of the apparently helpless inferiority of the female position 
in China, in practice they are as free in the majority of cases as men, 
z.e., Within the precincts of four walls ; indeed, the influence of women, 
especially of mothers, is very great, and they very often “rule the 
roast.” The averdge Chinese man is not jealous, nor is he tyrannical ; 
it is ancient custom which confines woman to seclusion, or, if she cannot 
afford seclusion, to reserve. Cases of gross cruelty are rare. 

To be sold as a son or a wife is not at all the same thing as to be 
sold as a slave, although the immediate disabilities are much the same. 
The one rather resembles the smancipium, the other the servitus of the 
Romans. The difference is that the blood is not corrupted, and the 
offspring are not disqualified from entering the public civil service. An 
adult son may be sold in adoption without his consent, but if he already 
holds an official position it would be difficult to force him to submit 
against his will; in this case wife goes with the son, but the children 
of the adopted son remain with the grandfather. An adult or, in fact, 
a youth of any age thus sold in adoption cannot be re-sold like a slave, 
and money is only nominally exchanged in order to outwardly comply 
with the legal form of coemptio. As usually only childless persons 
adopt, the adopted has an excellent chance of inheriting the whole 
estate ; in any case he takes share and share with the real son. Some- 
times if sons turn up he “reverts to his family” and takes back 
his own name. In short, sale for adoptive purposes has nothing to do 
with slavery, except that a son and a slave are, vis a@ vis of the patria 
potestas, much the same thing. 

Torturing, overworking, beating, branding, and starving slaves are 
acts not unseldom heard of, but they are exceptional; and not more 
frequent than maltreating children, hired servants, or daughters-in-law ; 
they form no part of the regular stock-in-trade of slave life, and, when 
they occur, can usually be hushed up with money payments, money 
for a coffin, pork feasts of apology, &c.; that is, always providing public 
feeling or influential family or clan hostility is not roused. All Chinese 
dread the howls of old women, and, unless a cruel master compensates a 
slave for cruelty, the slave’s mother will probably make such a noise that 
life will become intolerable. Over and over again the British Consulate 
at Shanghai has found old women more formidable to deal with than 
the mandarins in cases where compensation is refused and expected ; for 
instance, when a steamer runs down a junk, when an only son is 
condemned to death, when disputed land is adjudged to a foreigner. In 
fact, the patria potestas in China may be described as “ tyranny, 
tempered by suicide and old women.” Besides, the law will not, as a rule, 
render any assistance to a master whose slaves run away. Moreover, 
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there are certain spiritual penalties registered in Heaven by law against 
masters who ill-treat, starve, neglect in sickness, or decline to provide 
wives for male slaves ; even for obstinately refusing to sell them their 
liberty. A master is expected either to find husbands for female slaves 
or to take them himself as secondary wives. A master may often 
escape the consequences of killing a slave by hastening at once to inform 
a magistrate of the reasons, but in such cases the family of the slave 
receive their liberty ; the penalties also vary according to whether the 
slave belongs to the accused, to a relative, or toa stranger. The best 
proof that Chinese slavery is of a mild character is that, during their 
whole history, there has never been a revolt of slaves, and in the 
Chinese mind there is always a lurking fatalistic feeling that the wheel 
of fortune may make slaves of the richest individual, coupled also with 
a strong Buddhist antipathy to taking human life or creating physical 
misery in living creatures of any kind. There may be traces of race hatred, 
but there is absolutely no class hatred in China; even though slaves, 
barbers, policemen, and actors are historically and traditionally “ foul” 
for three generations, recent “special judgments” or odéter dicta of the 
Emperors have so whittled the strict law away that it is doubtful if 
other than gross cases, or cases supported by strong influence, would be 
noticed. In any event, the disability is only that these unclean persons 
may not compete at the examinations. 

The slave is commonly made to impress the hike of his hand in 
pigment upon the deed which transfers his person. There can then be 
no possible doubt of his identity, as no two skin-marks are alike. The 
loss of this document deprives the owner of his claim upon the slave, 
but sellers as well as purchasers usually keep copies. Manumission is 
effected either by delivering the deed of sale to the slave or by making 
out a new one declaring the manumission ; his children become free at 
the same moment. Freed men or ex-slaves are, in practice, expected to 
show deference to their former master, but the law does not seem to 
insist upon it; still less does the Chinese law give any property rights or 
expectations, as in Roman cases. But there appears to be a distinction 
between slaves who have been given and those who have purchased their 
freedom. In the latter case an ex-slave who strikes or kills his ex- 
master is on the footing of a free man, in the former of a slave ; but the 
law and custom are a little involved as to this point. Moreover, an 
ex-master is not punished for falsely accusing an ex-slave, whereas he 
is punished for falsely accusing his first wife, as the latter also is for 
falsely accusing the inferior wives. A slave is bound to follow his owner 
to the grave and mourn for him, and this liability would probably 
attach to ex-slaves to whom freedom had been given gratuitously. 

A Chinese master is not ashamed to eat with his male slave. I 
have seen mandarins lying down in the same travelling boat and 
smoking opium with their servants—possibly their slaves; and it must 
be borne in mind that menial service in China is viewed in much the 
same light as slavery. Viceroys and governors habitually allow their 
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slaves to light their pipes and puff them into a blaze. Though the 
Chinese are barbarously cruel under the influence of fear and excite- 
ment, they are mild and gentle in daily life, and rarely inclined to use 
force. A Legree is an unknown phenomenon in China; what spiteful 
cruelty there is ordinarily comes from women, usually jealous ones. 


EDWARD H. PARKER, 








The Literary Life of Edinburgh I. 


THE literary history of Edinburgh, in any special sense, began about 
1500. Before that time, there was in manuscript only a good deal of 
scattered literary activity in Scotland generally, in which Edinburgh had 
shared, but in the reigns of James IV. and James V., dating from 1488 to 
1542, Edinburgh became the central seat of literature in Scotland. The 
leaders in literature, the “ Makars,” as they were called, at this period 
were William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and Sir David Lyndsay. 

The patent for establishing a printing press in Scotland was granted 
in 1507 by the King, James IV., to one Walter Chepman, a merchant, 
and another, Andrew Myllar, a working printer, both burgesses of Edin- 
burgh. The “Golden Targe” and other poems, by Dunbar, were, so 
far as we can say, the first productions of the press. Dunbar was born 
in East Lothian not later than 1460. In 1475 he was at the University 
of St. Andrews, the oldest of the four Scotch Universities, evidently 
educating for the Church. For a time he seems to have worn the habit 
of the Franciscans, but he at length threw it off with disgust, since it had 
become to so many men a cloak of hypocrisy. 

Good family connections, a liberal education, and rare natural 
ability, led to the employment of Dunbar as a servant of the King. 
During James’s life, his home was almost constantly in Edinburgh. The 
King liked the poet’s wit, saw him readily, and was familiar with him 
Dunbar’s finest efforts are his “The Thrissel and the Rose,” a poem 
celebrating the marriage of Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry VII., to 
the Scottish King, and the “Golden Targe,” which we have already 
mentioned. Both these works represent him very clearly as a student of 
Chaucer, and of the literature of the Middle Ages. 

Contemporary with Dunbar at the Court of James IV., but perhaps 
some fourteen years younger, was the poet Gavin Douglas, who lived 
to become a bishop. In 1501 or 1502 he was made Provost or Dean 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, a well-paid and 
important benefice, that brought him into close contact with the life 
of the Court. He had written the first of his poems, “The Palace 
of Honour,” in 1501, and had dedicated it to the King. By far the 
most important literary work that came from Douglas’s hands was 
his translation of Virgil’s “ Aeneid,” which has led the way very 
worthily in the long line of Virgilian translation. It has freshness, 
vigour, and native genius, and is altogether the production of a true 
poet. The description of a June evening in the “ Vision of Maphaeus 
Vegius "—with its woods and streams, its cattle and meadows, its 
flowers and bees, the red sky with sun wholly on fire—lives in the 
memory of every poetic reader like some long happy summer day 
that has been really lived and felt. 
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Before the voice of Dunbar was quite silent, Lyndsay had taken 
up the strain, and he struck notes of the deeper poetry of life. He 
was born about 1490. He also was in prominent service at the Scottish 
Court, though it does not appear that he belonged to the highest rank 
of the gentry. Lyndsay’s sympathies were all with the people, and 
his writings indicate pretty conclusively that while taking part in the 
life of the Court he never hesitated to rebuke its vices and corruption. 
He was a personal favourite with King James V., but he did not scruple 
to protest against his immorality and the flattery of his false friends. 
He survived far into the Reformation struggle, and by his vigorous 
writings against the tyranny of the Church proved himself a notable 
ally of Knox and other reformers. From this time the temper of the 
thought in Scotland generally, and in Edinburgh as its centre, com- 
pletely changed. The literary history of Edinburgh at this time is not 
without lustre, but its literary life became wholly merged in its political 
and religious life. 

John Knox and George Buchanan returned from their exile and 
wanderings on the Continent, and gathered round them the thoughtful 
and cultured of Edinburgh, but the thought was not that which buds 
and blossoms into poesy and writes itself into literature, but that 
which concentrates itself into character and expends itself in action. 
From 1580 to the beginning of the seventeenth century the literary 
history of Scotland is almost a blank page. 

That period which in England was the golden age of literature, the 
Elizabethan age of peace and plenty, when “ England became a nest of 
singing birds,” saw Scotland grave and silent, steeped heart and soul in 
the vexed and momentous questions of religion and of Church govern- 
ment, Presbyterianism versus Episcopacy, and all the issues which to 
Scottish minds were of such serious import, and to Scottish life of all 
engrossing interest. 

The removal of the Court from Edinburgh to London in 1603 still 
further deepened the gravity of life in the capital north of the Tweed, 
robbing it of the pageantry which surrounds a Court, and of the Court 
atmosphere which, although it may not produce great men or poets, 
always breeds gallants and rhymsters. 

It was in May, 1559, that Knox finally landed at Leith, and became 
the covenanted leader of the Reforming Party. The religious institutions 
raised to piety and learning were as guiltless of letters as of godliness, 
and had become nurseries of evil lives and indolence. Society had 
become utterly careless of the ordinary rules of a high morality, and 
Knox saw clearly enough the danger of leaving anything, either of the 
government or worship of the Church, which encouraged or sheltered 
radical misconceptions as to the meaning dnd end of true religion. 
From 1559 till his death in 1572 Knox laboured unceasingly, and 
successfully, too, we think, for the overthrow of all injustice and wicked- 
ness in the government of his native land. 

The daily press was not then born, but he, by his sermons and 
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addresses, did what is now done by editars in their columns, and by 
statesmen in their political campaigns. He sleeps within call of St. 
Giles’ Church, that so often echoed to his words of strong sense and 
liberty. No monument, but two letters and a date, mark the resting 
place of the man who, as Robert Louis Stevenson puts it, “made 
Scotland over again in his own image, the indefatigable and undis- 
suadable John Knox.” He wrote a great deal, mostly of a polemical 
character, and his style is terse, clear, and easy. 

We have indicated the woeful change that had taken place in the 
literary life of Scotland from 1580 onwards, and we can almost dispose 
in a sentence of the few individuals in this second period who are at all 
worthy of mention. Of these the most notable by far is William 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, whose sonnets are admitted, on the 
highest literary authority to be the best in the English language between 
the time of Shakespeare and that of Milton. Though not resident in 
Edinburgh, he was intimately associated with it, and he bequeathed his 
collection of books to the University of that City. He was a singer, 
sweet and pure. Could anything be prettier than that address to the 
lady who had been stung by a bee ?— 


‘« O, do not kill that bee 
That thus hath wounded thee. 
Sweet, it was no despite 
But hue did him deceive : 
For, when thy lips did close, 
He deeméd them a rose: 
What wouldst thou further crave ? 
He, wanting wit, and blinded with delight, 
Would fain have kissed, but, mad with joy, did bite.’’ 


The only other names we would mention as belonging to this 
period are Samuel Rutherford, whose delightful letters have commanded 
a widespread renown, on account of their deep spirituality and the 
beautiful and quaint diction in which they are couched, and the good 
Bishop Leighton, of Dunblane, whose works, forty or fifty years ago, 
were widely known and highly prized. 

The literary revival in Scotland came at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and it began with Allan Ramsay, a quaint, shrewd, 
little periwig maker of Edinburgh. A delightful, remarkable personage 
he would have been at any time, but coming, as he did, between two 
eras of Scottish literature, and forming the connecting link, he has 
had an interest and importance that his work alone might scarcely have 
won for him. 

He was well fitted for the mission, uniting, as he did, a hearty 
patriotic admiration for the old native literature of Scotland and a keen 
desire to see his country take her place again in the literature of the 
world. 

He was the first, too, to make it felt that the union of England had 
not been a merely political one, but that Scotland had a share too, and 
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by no means an unimportant share, in the glorious literature that 
England had been producing. He himself was perfectly conscious, in 
his own quaint way, of his position and importance, and, with a meagre 
interest in what his English contemporaries were doing, he was deter- 
mined that Scotland should show, too, what she could do. 

It was in 1712 that Edinburgh recognised that in this little man 
who loved his ease and enjoyed an evening’s social intercourse and a 
good laugh, she had a poet of her own, and a worthy successor to Sir 
David Lyndsay. 

About that time a number of little pieces of verse came out in 
succession, in the form of humbly-printed leaflets, “by permission of the 
Easy Club,” a small club of about a dozen persons of professed literary 
taste, of which club Ramsay was a member, and for which he had 
written these verses. 

Between 1712 and 1718 he published several satires and moralisings, 
in rather crude English, under the influence of the Satirical School in 
London, also much better work in the colloquial Scotch of his own 
day, and a new edition, with several additional cantos of his poem, 
“Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” 

By this time he had begun to combine book selling with wig 
selling, removing with his family to a house in High Street. Here 
he spent eight prosperous and happy years, enjoying his growing 


reputation, which attracted to his shop all the well-to-do and literary 
residents in Edinburgh, and not less his growing fortune, the fruit 
of his double business and his poetical work. He himself fully 
appreciated the humour of his situation, as is evidenced in these 
lines :— 


‘* T theek the out and line the inside 
Of many a douce and witty pash [head] 
And baith ways gather in the cash.”’ 


Nor did the humble citizens of Edinburgh ignore the presence of the 
poet in their midst. Busy and economical housewives sent out their 
children to bring them Ramsay’s latest piece, whatever it might be, 
which they eagerly read and enjoyed, and talked over with their 
neighbours. But Ramsay’s fame was not merely local; it had pene- 
trated to England, and in London his name was well known. In 
1720, when he sent out subscription papers for a collected edition of 
his works, his appeal was immediately responded to. Dukes, earls, 
marquises, judges, lawyers, were among the subscribers, and some 
very widely known names were in the list, among others Alexander 
Pope, Sir Richard Steele, and Richard Savage. 

In 1724 he still further enhanced his reputation by the “ Tea Table 
Miscellany ” and the “ Evergreen,” a collection ,of Scots poems, written 
by the ingenious before 1600. In the following year he reached 
the zenith of his fame in his well-known and much-loved “Gentle 
Shepherd,” a Scots pastoral comedy. It was received on all hands 
with enthusiastic admiration. 
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At this time, too, he embarked on a_ successful commercial 
enterprise by the establishment of a circulating library in Edinburgh. 
In 1728 and 1730 respectively, he published a second volume of poems 
and a collection of thirty fables ; and thereafter he was content to 
rest on his well-won laurels. 

For twenty-eight years he enjoyed the distinction of being a living 
literary celebrity, and his shop was one of the chief resorts and meeting- 
places of men of literary tastes, and was instantly sought out by 
distinguished visitors. 

In 1736 Ramsay made a brave effort, and devoted much of his 
savings to establish a regular theatre in the Scottish capital. The 
enactment of a foolish statute almost immediately thereafter by 
George II. that there should be no performance of stage plays out of 
London and Westminster, save when the king chanced to be residing in 
another town, necessitated its being closed. Ramsay must have lost 
heavily, but he evidently soon tided over his loss, for in 1473 we find 
that he built a fine house for himself on the north side of the Castle 
Hill, a curious octagonal villa, nicknamed by the wags of the day “the 
Goose Pie” and “the Bird’s Cage,” because of a certain resemblance to 
these in its shape. His entrance into it was darkened for him by the 
death of his wife, but for fourteen years he lived in it with his two 
daughters, charming and vivacious as ever, full of enthusiasm and 
kindliness, and greatly loved by all who came in contact with him. 

It is worthy of notice that the morning star of that Reformation, 
which has resulted in the universal cheapening of literary publications, 
was an Edinburgh bookseller of these times, one Alexander Donaldson, 
who reprinted in Edinburgh, and sold in London, English books, of 
which the author’s fourteen years’ copyright had expired. 

Throughout the revival period so brilliantly inaugurated by Ramsay 
the hidden fires of literature that had been stifled under the load of the 
last century blazed forth in many ways. Amid the many lights in the 
_ northern capital during our third period, there was no brighter than 
David Hume, by far the greatest philosophical writer who had appeared 
since Berkeley. He was the leader of the Utilitarians, and one of the 
greatest critics of thought. Hume not only made excursions into 
literature as an essayist, an historian, and philosopher, but in all three he 
is durably eminent. 

He was a native of Edinburgh, and from childhood displayed a very 
strong inclination to books. When about eight-and-twenty he published 
his first work in two volumes, “A Treatise on Human Nature.” It was 
far from being successful ; but a third volume, published in the following 
year, created considerable attention and discussion. Then some dozen 
years after appeared his “ Political Discourses,” which has really pointed 
the way for all future students of political economy. 

By this time he would be about forty years of age. Through strict 
economy he had arrived at a sort of competence. He became librarian 
of the Advocate’s Library, a post which was valued more for the 
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opportunity it afforded for study than anything else, as the salary 
attached was paltry. 

From 1751 till his death in 1776 Hume lived the greater part of his 
time in Edinburgh—part of the time in Riddel’s Close, Lawn Market, 
now partly occupied by a band of esthetic colonists, who are hoping in 
this way to influence the artistic sense lying dormant in the minds of the 
other occupants, people of a doubtful enough order, skulking gaol- 
birds, dirty, ragged, pilfering children, “ big-mouthed, robust women, in 
a sort of uniform of striped flannel petticoat and short shawl.” 

It was from this quarter that he wrote in 1753 to a friend, describing 
his new home. 


‘*1 shall exult and triumph to you a little that I have now at last, being turned 
of forty—to my own honour, to that of learning, and to that of the present age— 
arrived at the dignity of being a householder. About seven months ago I got 
a house of my own, and completed a regular family, consisting of a head, namely, 
myself, and two inferior members, a maid and a cat. My sister has since joined 
me, and keeps me company. With frugality I can reach, I find, cleanliness, 
warmth, light, plenty, and content. What would you have more? Independence ? 
I have it in a supreme degree. Honour? That is not altogether wanting. Grace ? 
That will come in time. A wife? That is none of the indispensable requisites of 
life. Books? That is one of them, and I have more that I can use. In short, 
I cannot find any pleasure of consequence which I am not possessed of in a greater 
or less degree ; and without any effort of philosophy I may be easy and satisfied. 


As there is no happiness without occupation, I have begun a work which will 
occupy me several years, and which yields me much satisfaction.”’ 


The work to which he here refers was his famous “ History of 
Great Britain,” the first volume of which appeared in 1754. 

Hume was miserably disappointed at the reception his histories 
met with. 

There was a good deal about Hume that repelled his fellow- 
countrymen and townsmen. Still, Edinburgh was very proud of her 
gifted son, and there gathered round him all the best society of 
Edinburgh. That house of his in James’s Court—one of the many- 
storeyed, sky-seeking buildings of the old city—was famous indeed. 
Boswell and Blair- lived in the same tenement; Adam Smith had his 
chamber in Hume’s flat; Benjamin Franklin was his guest there for 
several weeks together. 

Hume’s agreeable and sociable disposition, which grew more striking 
with his years, gained for him many friends, women as well as men, and 
these he never failed to please by his courtesy and gentle raillery, which 
only amused and delighted without ever wounding even those against 
whom it was directed. 

We know how consistently and doggedly .atheistic he was, but he 
never failed in courtesy and forbearance towards those who, even in an 
obtrusive way, sought to force views of an opposing character upon him. 

A story from Hill Burton’s “ Life of Hume,” may fittingly conclude 
our sketch of this remarkable man. In his last illness a woman called 
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upon him with information that she had been entrusted with a message 
to him from on high. “This is a very important matter, madam,” said 
the dying philosopher, “ we must take it with deliberation—perhaps you 
had better get a little temporal refreshment before you begin.” “Lassie,” 
addressing his servant, “ bring this good lady a glass of wine.” 

While the “ good woman” was preparing for the attack he good- 
humouredly entered into conversation with her; and, discovering that 
her husband was a chandler, he announced that he was much in want of 
some temporal lights at that time, and entrusted her with a large order. 
This unexpected stroke of business completely diverted her thoughts, 
and, forgetting all about her special mission, she trotted contentedly home 
to tell her husband the good news. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century there was congregated 
in Edinburgh a cluster of brilliant men who made Edinburgh, for the first 
time, the literary rival of London. We can only give a passing notice 
to a few of these. A notable poet in the capital at this period was John 
Home, the author of “Douglas.” Henry Mackenzie, the biographer of 
Home, known always as “the man of feeling,” because he had published 
a novel with that title and had the title transferred to himself, took no 
small share in supporting the literary reputation of his country ; and we 
should not forget that a review of the first edition of Burn’s Poems, 
contributed by Mackenzie to “ The Lounger,” practically decided the fate 
aud fame of the poet. Burns was on the point of emigrating when this 
article brought him into public notice, and secured him the help that 
encouraged his later efforts. 

Adam Smith was resident in Edinburgh for some twelve years, 
but his great book, a book which has, perhaps, done quite as much 
for the good of humanity as any other ever produced in Scotland, 
was the work of ten quiet, studious years previous to his coming to 
Edinburgh. Smith was one of the simplest and most retiring of men, 
and someone has remarked that it was strange how one who had 
written so well on the principles of exchange and barter was obliged 
to get a friend to buy his horse corn for him. The author of the 
“Wealth of Nations” never married. His household affairs were 
managed by a Miss Jeanie Douglas, a cousin of his own, of whom he 
appears to have stood in considerable awe. It is even said that’ the 
amiable philosopher, being fond of a bit of sugar, and remonstrated 
with by her for taking it, would watch, and saunter backwards and 
forwards along the parlour floor till Miss Jeanie’s back was turned, in 
order to help himself to his favourite morsel. 

Dugald Stewart, the famour professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, was another important figure in the literary 
life of this period. Lord Cockburn, who was one of his pupils, speaks 
of his ethical teaching as of great value, and says that whoever, either 
in the business of life or in the prosecution of philosophy, has occasion 
to recur to principles, always finds that either for study or practice, 
Stewart’s doctrines are his surest guides. 
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Stewart was one of the learned men in Europe who refused to 
give any countenance to the idea that was then coming into view, 
that language in its essential principles was one. To say that the 
classic tongues of Athens and Rome had any kinship with “the 
jargon of savages” was preposterous. Stewart said there was no such 
language as Sanskrit at all, and he wrote his now incredible essay to 
show how “those arch-forgers and liars—the Brahmans,” had tried to 
patch together a vast imposition of language, after the style of the 
Greek and Latin, wherewith to deceive credulous people. 

His position seems to thoughtful men to-day incredible, and would 
be amusing did it not warn us of the lamentable errors into which even 
intelligent and learned men may fall through the blind leadership of 
prejudice and a too absolute devotion to a worn-out creed. 

Robert Fergusson, the poet, whose memory awakened in the breast 
of Burns an almost excessive passion of admiration and regret ; Lord 
Monboddo, a judge of the Supreme Court and a man of great learning ; 
James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson ; and many more of scarcely 
less note, combined to make this third period in Scottish literary history 
full of activity and full of glory. 

Hardly one of these men had adopted literature as a profession. 
When a Scotchman then, as now, was led to adopt the literary profession 
out and out, he almost, as a matter of course, migrated to London, which 
was the centre of the publishing world, and where there was a literary 
market. 

Perhaps it was this feature, this absence of professionalism in 
literature, which gave to the literary society of Edinburgh its special and 
peculiar tone and characteristic. “Free and cordial communications, 
the natural play of good humour, prevailed among that circle of men,” 
said Henry Mackenzie. 

These were the days which are known, politically, as the time of 
the Dundas despotism, the period when Henry Dundas was the actual 
dictator of Scotland and the people had no voice in, and took. no heed 
of, political matters. Dundasism was the political creed, and those who 
were wise in their generation simply professed it and were at peace. 

Edinburgh was sociable in those days—more sociable than any 
place can well be nowadays, since the struggle for display has crept 
into society everywhere. “When shall I see Scotland again ?” exclaimed 
Sydney Smith in one of his letters. “Never shall I forget the happy 
days passed there. My good fortune will be very great if I should ever 
again fall into the society of so many liberal, correct, and instructed men, 
and to live with them on such terms of friendship as I have done at 
Edinburgh.” 

A. H. MONCUR SIME. 











Ignis - Fatuus 


SITTING alone in the “Flying Childers” parlour of the Svake in Hucklow 
Dale, I was suddenly and most profoundly discomforted by the noise of 
the wind. At first it seemed as if some fair-ground were near by, for I 
heard the wailing of pandean pipes and the thudding of worn-out drums. 
This brought a picture of a pale boy dancing on the outer platform of a 
marionette booth. Then the music changed, and I saw a lich-gate 
where the same boy, no longer clad in tinsel and gaudy calico, but ragged 
and bruised, crouched and listened, between fits of whimpering, to 
sonorous organ chords. 

I could endure the torture no longer. The knowledge that the 
hostel stood in so remote a valley fretted me until my soul was wholly 
unquiet. I caught the hare’s foot that hung at the end of the bell-rope, 
and pulled it until the wire that ran below the cornice creaked and 
chattered as if it would snap asunder. 

The landlady came at once. She was a restless old woman, given to 
abstraction, and endowed with a purity of accent that was rare amongst 
Peak-folk. She had confided to me that the Sxake was her heritage and 
that she had never left it for a day since her marriage forty years ago. 
A long, rigid grey stocking pierced with bright needles swung from 
her hands. 

“You rang?” she said, curtseying. 

The organ music had ceased; instead I heard the tramping of 
horses in a glade. : 

“ Does the wind often scream like this?” I asked, hurriedly. 

She looked at me in amazement for some moments, then she turned 
her head from side to side. 

“T hear nothing. There is no wind. It is so quiet outside that 
when I went to the shippon to see that the beasts were well foddered, I 
could hear the crickets chirping on the house hearth.” 

I rose and stood trembling at her side. “You must be wrong. 
Listen—go near the door!” 

She obeyed, but still heard no sound. “It is certainly calm,” she 
said. “I will open the door if you wish, so that you may see for 
yourself. If the candles swale I shall be surprised.” 

And she drew back the bolts and pulled the door forward. The 
candles burned upright as éver. I passed to the threshold and looked 
on the night. The garden was full of snow, even the straggling boughs 
of the holms were so overweighted that their trunks bent arch-wise. 
There were no home-lights in the valley; no inhabited house stood within 
six miles. On the further side of the road, at the end of the fore-court, 
the frozen river glistened like a living snake, 

The sound ceased, then began again with a keener suggestiveness, 
I heard the voice of the man I had saved—the man who had wronged 
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me. He was calling my name. My flesh chilled and the hair of my 
head rose. 

“JT can stay here no longer,” I said ; “I must go on to Hucklow.” 

The old woman laid her hand on my arm. “You cannot go; the 
drifts were scarce passable even in full daylight.” 

She drew me to the hearth. “I will have a conveyance made 
ready early in the morning,” she continued, in a conciliatory fashion, 
“but to-night you shall not leave this house.” 

Just then I heard in the wind the moans of the woman I had loved. 
For awhile I dared to delight in the sound, but the whining of a new- 
born child arose, and my anguish became altogether maddening. 

“Death in the snow is preferable,” I shrieked; “I will leave this 
accursed house.” 

I tore myself away, and leaped into the shadows of the garden. 
On the road I paused and looked back, to see the hostess standing in 
the doorway holding a candle at arm’s length. Her head was bent ; 
from the motion of her lips I divined that she was praying vehemently. 
A moon, cloaked in yellow mist, swam about the edge ; on the western 
horizon lay two great stars, towards which a vast cloud-curtain advanced. 

At intervals rabbits crossed the road over well-padded tracks. 
Columnesque drifts lay breast-high at even distances ; the rough copings 
of the limestone wall alone showed above the surface. I fought my 
way onward with an energy inspired by terror. The lighted windows 
of the inn were soon blotted out of sight, and the shroud of the moon 
darkened and darkened until there was no sign of her presence. 

When I reached the moorland the noises softened into a whisper 
and then were silent. The night was bitterly cold, my clothes were 
frozen, and my hands, wet with battling in the drifts, steamed and 
burned as if scalded. With the disappearance of the moon a light 
snow began to fall, and another wind, voiceless but angry, arose. Before 
I had crossed another mile of road I was surrounded by an eddy of 
particles, sharp as needles, that beat mercilessly upon my uncovered 
head and neck. 

I struck a match, that blazed for one instant betwixt my hollowed 
palms, and found myself at the end of a small bridge, where a stream 
that rose on the moor crept stealthily down a narrow clough to the 
river. The bridge itself was of monstrous shape, for the snow in the 
middle rose like the steeple of a village church. 

There, for the first time, the madness of my freak in leaving the inn 
became apparent to me, and, forgetful of the cruel music, I endeavoured 
to return. But the snow fell even thicker and thicker, and it was no 
longer possible even to distinguish the walls. I had often deemed 
that I could die easily, but now, when -death seemed so imminent, all 
the comforts of my life (in truth a broken life) came back in tempting 
succession. I grew hopeful of the work whose accomplishment I had 
renounced two years before, and pictured myself surrounded by the 
praises of the world ; I thrust rudely away the grievous recollections 
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of destroyed passion and friendship, and in place of the tangible 
darkness saw a country warmed by soft breezes and fragrant with 
undreamed-of flowers. 

The place where I stood was almost bare; I felt the sharp stones 
beneath my feet. I determined to rest awhile, and sat at the foot of a 
drift, drawing my coat together and tying a handkerchief over my head. 
The moon half-cleared herself, and, gazing upwards to the edge, behind 
which she was disappearing, I saw a flickering light move slowly 
towards the summit. 

It was surely borne by some belated shepherd, who sought_his 
hut. I rose hastily, and, striking another match, looked for some path 
by which I might reach him, and found near by a gully, so wind-swept 
that not even the falling snow could lie there, descending to the bank 
of the river. 

Six huge boulders rose above the ice. I crossed, and found 
myself at the foot of a steep bridle-path, sheltered from the storm by a 
thick tangle of leafless hawthorn. The light was no longer visible ; but 
I climbed until I was fain to stop, and lean panting against the bank. 
When I started again I turned a sharp corner and saw its gleam rising 
higher. 

I cried aloud, but my voice was dulled, and the light passed on and 
on. The part of the bank which I had reached was hedgeless ; in front 
lay a deep bed of snow, whose surface had been broken by no human foot. 
Into this bed I fell prostrate, and crawled until I had reached the further 
side. The light had disappeared once more—evidently its bearer had 
reached the brow of the edge. I rushed on, my heart beating cruelly, 
and, in another quarter of an hour, I reached a ruined gatehouse, 
beneath whose arch I found footprints. Again I cried, but no response 
came, and I hurried forward over the rapidly-filling tracks. 

After abruptly turning past the broken buttress of a high wall, I 
saw the light for the third time. It was only at some few paces distance 
—an old lantern of greenish bubbled glass, that cast reflections upon a 
level of snow, which I knew must be one of the long meres which 
abound in Peakland. I could not distinguish the bearer—was it 
possible that the glimmer was the foolish fire that leads hill people to 
their doom ? 

“Help!” I cried. “Iam lost!” 

The lantern became stationary again, and I drew nearer. Then it 
was raised slowly, past the breast of a fur overcoat, to a long white face. 

I receded and covered my eyes with my hand, for the bearer was 
the man who had been my friend. He had seen me, for there was a 
burst of utter joy in his voice. 

“ Heyricke!” 

I turned and fled, but he followed in close pursuit. We passed 
into a grove of dwarf firs, one of which, lately uprooted by the wind, 
struck my breast so that I fell and lost consciousness. When I 
recovered he was sitting beside me, and my head lay on his knees. 
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“ For the love of God, forgive me,” he said. “I wronged you, but 
I have suffered.” 

I strove to rise, but his hands held my shoulders. I shook my 
head. I had lost all desire for his death, but my hatred still burned 
furiously. 

“Since I stole her from you we have known no happy moments. 
Our sin lies betwixt us and joy.” 

I laughed loudly; the wine of delight gushed through my veins. 
But such was my abhorrence that I would not honour him with speech. 

His fingers moved to my forehead, and drew back the frozen hair. 

“Forgive me, Heyricke,” he begged, feverishly, “I have not 
forgotten all you did for me—I have not forgotten how your friendship 
lifted me from the gulf of death. Her passion—our passion—was an 
ignis-fatuus !_ Even before possession all desire died!” 

It was sweet to hear this—sweeter than anything I had ever known 
—sweeter even than the woman’s love. 

“TI would give up all. . . . I would even give up Aer if you 
would become my friend again. And she is a prize worthy even of 
you. . . . And, spite of everything, I love her.” 

He lowered his head ; I felt his warm breath on my cheek. 

“ Speak to me, Heyricke,” he murmured. “It was the thought of 
you hundreds of miles away, as I believed, that brought me abroad 
to-night. I should have stayed at home; for to-night is the time of 
her trouble. But I could not endure the house. I have sinned, and 
my guilt lies heavily upon me.” 

I lay without a motion. He drewa flask from his pocket and 
strove to force some brandy between my teeth, but I closed my lips 
firmly, and the burning spirit spread over chin and throat. 

“ Tell me what I must do to earn your pardon. Even if it be the 
laying down of my life it shall be as you bid.” 

I laughed again, and then, as he no longer held me, I rose to my 
feet. His voice grew in agony. 

“ But it is most for her sake that I entreat. It is not desire of the 
flesh that binds us together—it is the union born of sorrow and shame. 
She has been ailing long—to-night, oh, my God, they say that she may 
die! Our sin has wrapped about her like a burying cloth—she cannot 
breathe freely. All her laughter has gone—Heyricke, you remember 
how she laughed—it waned day by day. Naught can restore it but 
your forgiveness,” 

The wind in the planting blew out the lantern, and we were in dark- 
ness. I moved away and groped amongst the slender trunks, neither 
knowing nor caring if he followed. Soon I reached a terrace that ran, 
like the rampart of a ruined town, above the marsh. There the 
storm was so violent that I was compelled to crouch beneath the low 
wall. 

Suddenly I heard him approach. I lay still, hoping that he might 
not find me; but a gust blew him against my side. 
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“ The threads of our life are inwoven with yours,” he said ; “ yours 
are the stronger, and we are shrivelled almost to nothingness. Yes, you 
are woven into us.” 

And he fell on his knees and caught my hands. Once more I 
thrust him away. 

“Exile would be no pain for her if you forgave ; if you forgave— 
happiness we 

I know not how it came about ; but as I hastened onward much of 
the bitterness died, and in its place came a desire to hear him speak 
again. I paused; but I no longer heard him follow. My obduracy 
had crushed his soul. 

Soon afterwards I reached the entrance of an ancient garden, where 
birds of yew, covered with heavy white plumage, seemed about to fly 
across the moor. Afront lay a squat house with many gables; all its 
windows were ablaze with lights. As I approached a door flew open, 
and an aged woman looked out. As she saw me she gave a mirthful 
chuckle. 

“Tis over, sir. A girl-child. My mistress is asking for you.” 

I entered the hall, and the nurse hurried to an upper chamber ; [ 
shook the snow from my clothes and went slowly up the bare staircase. 
A hot, spiced air met me in the gallery ; I heard a cracked voice cooing 
shrilly. 

There was a bed standing on a raised platform in the room at the 
end. From behind the hangings of faded amber brocade I heard the 
whispering of the woman who had been my wife. It was full of a 
curious thrill. 

“He has come. The moment he entered the house I knew.” 

The nurse replied, “ Ay, the master’s come.” 

A thin white arm drew the curtain aside and beckoned to me. 

“T felt that you were near,” she sighed. “In the keen pang of my 
travail that alone supported me.” 

I went nearer; bent over the bed. Her arm encircled my neck. 
She began to sob and laugh. 

“T always loved you . . . but I wasa fool. Now, unworthy as 
I am of you, I can give myself freely tohim. . . . He needs me. 

Do you forgive?” 

No words came from my convulsed tongue. 

“Nurse, bring my little one.” 

Her right arm still held me, with the left she clasped the child. 
She drew my head to the pillow. 

“ As soon as I was conscious of aught but pain,” she said, “I looked 
into her eyes. They are like yours—of no other colour in the world. 
You have always been in my mind. . . . She is more yours than 
his. . . . Do you forgive?” 

Her face approached mine, and she kissed me again and again. 

“T forgive all,” I said, hoarsely. 

Then I went from the chamber to a dining parlour. Gazing from 
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the window I saw that the storm had passed. In the far-away village 
the lamps were lit to guide travellers over the moor. 

A noise near the door startled me. Alston had returned. His 
face showed the joy of a spaniel whipped and taken into favour again. 

“You have come to us!” 

“T have come,” I replied, “and now ”—holding out my hand— 
“ good bye.” 

And, notwithstanding all his pleadings, I left the house and 
struggled through the snow towards the cheerful glow of Hucklow. 


R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


VOL, III. 








Modern Party Leadership 


IN the discussions which followed Lord Rosebery’s resignation, language 
was constantly used which implied that, as a matter of historical 
‘practice, the choice of a political leader was the work of the whole party. 
Nothing could be more remote from the fact. Leaders have risen to 
their positions in different ways and owing to various influences, but 
only in one case can the appointment of leader be said to have been due 
to the direct and formal choice of the party. No doubt the opinions of 
the men whom he is to lead have an important, generally a predominant, 
influence in the selection of their chief. The sense of the party is not, 
however, obtained or recorded in the usual way. Sometimes it is so well 
known that formal election is unnecessary. To disregard the views of 
the party would be ruinous to its prospects, and in these cases the leader 
takes his position almost as a matter of course. In other cases a states- 
man becomes leader by the joint co-operation of the Crown and of men 
of authority and eminence in the party which is in office or coming into 
office. Over a party in opposition the Crown can exercise little or no 
influence, but it is very different when the opposition enters into power. 
Then the Crown may play and has sometimes played an important part. 
After all, however, a great Parliamentary leader owes his position less to 
the Crown or to the votes of his party than to his own capacity and 
services. He is evolved rather than elected. He creates his leadership, 
so to speak, by his inborn strength and superiority. He is the product 
of the struggle for political eminence, and reaches his position by 
inherent force and character. But this principle, though generally true, 
is subject to many qualifications. In political life success is not always 
to the strong, and other influences often affect the rise or the selection of 
a political leader. 

Even now—and it was still more so in the earlier part of the 
century—Court influence has a great deal to say in the matter. Between 
two or three men of comparatively equal claims the action of the 
Sovereign at the formation of a Government may have a decisive effect. 
Personal jealousies, motives and intrigues have also something to do 
with the choice of a leader. In the main, however, the two great factors 
in the matter are the career and services of the man himself and the 
opinion of the party to which he belongs. It is evident that among the 
Liberals there is a desire to create a new precedent, and to establish the 
principle that, whether in.or out of office, the choice of the leader should 

- be the work of the whole party. In these circumstances it may be 
interesting to trace, historically, the course of party leadership during the 
century. 

It must, in the first place, be recollected that both with the “ins” 

and the “outs” there may be three distinct leaderships. There is first 
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the leader in the Lords, now, so far as the Liberals are concerned, a 
position of little importance ; there is next the leader in the House of 
Commons ; and there is, last of all, the leadership of the whole party, 
which must be filled by one or other of the two former, but which is 
sometimes held in abeyance when the party is in opposition. When the 
party is in office the Prime Minister is always supreme leader, though in 
some cases, as in the Portland and Aberdeen Ministeries, the nominal 
head of the Government may not be the strongest or ablest man in it, 
A Prime Minister in the House of Lords has generally the power of 
selecting a lieutenant in the Commons, and thus practically of appointing 
the leader of that assembly. 

It is hardly necessary to go back beyond the time of the younger 
Pitt, because it was then that the supremacy of the House of Commons 
was firmly established. All through the greater part of the last century 
the Crown had predominant influence in Parliamentary Government. Sir 
Robert Walpole was called to power by the general voice of the country, 
in order to carry it over the crisis occasioned by the failure of the South 
Sea Scheme; but he was kept in power for nearly a quarter of a century 
by the influence, first of George I., and then of George II. and Queen 
Caroline. In the middle of the century the Whig peers were more 
powerful than the Crown, but, in the case of the elder Pitt, public 
opinion, even in these days of corruption and imperfect representation, 
compelled the Crown to take the great Commoner into its service. Pitt 
was not the choice of a party ; he was the choice of the nation, and spoke 
and acted in that conviction. He was constantly, however, thwarted by 
the intrigues of the Whig peers and of the Crown. When, in 1754, the 
Duke of Newcastle sent a dull and pompous county gentleman, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, to lead the House of Commons, Pitt said “the Duke might as 
well sent his jack-boot to lead us.” Contemptuous as the phrase is, it 
implies the right on the part of the First Minister, of the day if he is in 
the other House, to select the leader of the Commons, 

From 1783 may be really dated the commencement of modern 
party government and the declining power of the Crown in the choice of 
its ministers. The case of William Pitt was peculiar: In his case the 
Crown and the nation were on one side and the House of Commons on 
the other. George III, in his desire to get rid of the hated coalition of 
Lord North and Fox, gave his confidence to the young minister, and 
the nation rallied to the sidé of Chatham’s son. After a prolonged 
struggle in Parliament—a struggle which it would be impossible in 
these days to carry on—Pitt appealed to the country, and the people 
emphatically ratified the action of the Crown. He remained in undis- 
puted power till 1801. During all that time Fox acted as the leader 
of the opposition in the House of Commons, but in later years his 
attendance became irregular, and for some time ceased altogether, The 
Addington Government was merely a diluted Pitt Administration, The 
Grenville-Fox Ministry, formed after Pitt’s death, illustrated the power 
of public opinion, The King was unwilling to admit Fox into the 


3* 
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Government, but the pressure of popular sentiment compelled him to 
yield. From 1808 till 1827 Tory Governments, headed successively by 
the Duke of Portland, Mr. Percival, and Lord Liverpool, were in power. 
During the greater part of that time Percival and Lord Castlereagh led 
the House of Commons, the latter probably the worse speaker that 
ever performed the task. Wheri Canning, in 1822, was appointed Foreign 
Minister in succession to Lord Londonderry, as Castlereagh had become, 
he took also the Leadership of the House of Commons. The country 
was never consulted. The matter was settled by Lord Liverpool, the 
King, and the Duke of Wellington. 

It is more interesting to trace the leadership of the opposition from 
the death of Fox to the accession of Lord Grey to office. After Fox’s 
death, Mr. Ponsonby acted as leader of the opposition, though there 
was no formal election. The Liberal party of the day was absolutely 
powerless, and so continued till Ponsonby’s death, in 1816. Mr. Tierney 
succeeded him, and held the position till 1821. He was a good debater, 
but he never commanded the confidence of the Whig families. When 
Tierney was leading the opposition Henry Brougham was infinitely 
the greatest man on the Liberal side of the House. 

His force of character, his ceaseless activity, and his resources as 
a speaker and debater made him the first man in the party, but he 
was never accepted by the Whigs as leader. So matters remained 


up to the end of the Liverpool Administration, through the “ transient 
phantom” of Lord Goderich’s Government, and on till the formation of 
the Wellington Ministry. Then the Whigs thought it was necessary 
to have a leader, and they turned to “honest Jack Althorp,” a man 
of moderate capacity, high character, imperturable good temper, and 
considerable tact. , There was no election, in the sense of a convention 


of the whole party, for the choice of leader. A section of the Whigs 
had been in the habit of meeting to discuss affairs. They thought that 
the time had come when the opposition should no longer be open 
to the taunt of being “a bundle of sticks,” and they agreed to invest 
Althorp with the leadership of the party, but there was no open and 
public election. Parliament and the public knew nothing of the matter 
till Lord Althorp intimated in the House “that he no longer expressed 
his own opinion, but had become the spokesman of a party.” Peel 
was surprised, and started when he heard the announcement. 

On the formation of the Reform Ministry, Lord Althorp became, 
naturally, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. In this arrangement there existed the condition which Lord 
Rosebery has described as essential to the successful working of the 
Government when the Prime Minister is in the House of Lords. Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp were united by entire community of political 
view and strong personal friendship. The Prime Minister had absolute , 
confidence in his lieutenant; Lord Althorp, indeed, refused to accept 
the Leadership of the House of Commons unless Lord Grey were Prime 


Minister, When the head of the Reform Cabinet retired in 1834, Lord 
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Althorp wished to go with him. The Liberal party in the House of 
Commons strongly desired that he should remain, but even then there 
was no formal meeting, though there was something almost equivalent 
to it. An address to Lord Althorp, urging him to remain, was signed 
by 206 of the supporters of the Government, representing all shades 
of opinion. Lord Althorp agreed to continue in office, but his tenure 
of the position was brief. His father died a few months later, and Lord 
Althorp was called to the House of Lords, where, as Lord Spencer, 
he was speedily forgotten, and he is still only remembered as Lord 
Althorp. ; 

During the brief Government of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, Lord 
Melbourne was the official chief of the Liberal party. There was, of 
course, no party election, but he had been named as Lord Grey’s 
successor. He entrusted Lord John Russell with the leadership of the 
opposition in the House of Commons. This was an instance in which 
if the appointment of Leader in the House of Commons was to be the 
work of the party, the principle might have been asserted. 

Whatever private consultations there may have been, there was no 
formal meeting ; but no doubt Lord Melbourne, in appointing Lord John, 
gave effect to the general sense of his followers. At the close of Sir 
Robert Peel’s ineffectual struggle in 1835, Lord Melbourne became Prime 
Minister, and Lord John Russell Home Secretary and Leader of the 
House of Commons. In the Peel Government, in 1841, Sir Robert was, 
of course, at once Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Commons, 
and Lord John Russell was equally, of course, the leader of the 
opposition. After the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Conservative 
Government was beaten on the Irish Coercion Bill, and the party became 
divided into Peelites and Protectionists. A most interesting situation 
now arose. Sir Robert Peel was the head of the small section of the 
Conservatives who were called after him, and Lord George Bentinck 
was thrust into the leadership of the Protectionists. He had no real 
qualification for the position. He did not speak well. His range of 
political knowledge was limited, but he could give a passionate, if 
confused, expression of the prejudices and ideas of the country 
gentlemen, He was put up to reply for the Protectionists at the close of 
the great debate on the Corn Law Bill, and it was from that time that 
he became recognised as the leader of the angry and embittered squires. 
From the first, however, the real chief of the party was Mr. Disraeli. 
He supplied the Protectionists with invective, with wit, and with 
arguments ; but for a time the clever political adventurer screened 
himself behind the figure of Bentinck. Very soon, however, another 
crisis arose with the Protectionists. Under Disraeli’s influence Lord 
George Bentinck had supported the admission of the Jews to Parliament. 
The Protectionists were angry, and they conveyed to Bentinck the sense 
of their keen disappointment. In these days the noble lord would have 
formally resigned. He did what was, perhaps, equivaleut, He withdrew 
from his seat on the Front Opposition Bench, and took an obscure place 
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on the benches behind. It is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Disraeli then 
and there became the Protectionist leader. He was indeed the acting leader, 
but there appears to have been some idea that Lord G. Bentinck would 
return to his position. This expectation, if it existed, was frustrated by 
his death, and the way was then clear for a new leader ; but Mr. Disraeli 
did not step into the office without difficulty or without opposition. 
There was no party meeting, and the question was settled by private 
consultation and intrigue. The Protectionists were then under a sort of 
triumvirate—the Marquis of Granby, Mr. Herries and Mr. Disraeli. 
S3oth Lord Granby and Mr. Herries had supporters for the leadership, 
but in the end brains asserted their mastery, and Mr. Disraeli became 
the accepted leader of the party. 

Grenville states that he had the support of two-thirds of its 
members ; but it is not at all clear that if the election had taken place 
at an open assembly of the whole party the squires would have 
swallowed their prejudice and chosen the Semitic adventurer. He 
manceuvred himself into the position by skill, ability, and resource. 
More than thirty years after it became the duty of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the House of Lords, to reply to a Protectionist speech from the Duke of 
Rutland, his quondam associate in the Tory leadership. In the early 
period of his Parliamentary Leadership, Mr. Disraeli was not chief of 
the whole party. The position was filled by Lord Derby, and it is 
believed that for long the relations between the most exclusive and 
aristocratic of English statesmen and his astute but plebeian deputy in 
the House of Commons were not very cordial. When in 1852 the 
Russell Ministry fell, and Lord Derby was appointed Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraeli became Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons. In the Coalition Cabinet, formed at the end of that year, 
with Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister, Lord John Russell took the 
Leadership of the House of Commons and the Foreign Office. On the 
wreck of the Aberdeen Ministry, Lord Palmerston succeeded to the 
Prime Ministership, and he filled this position, with a short Derby 
interregnum, till 1865. It will be seen that during all this time the 
leadership of parties, whether in office or not, never led to a single 
party convention. This does not mean that the opinions and views of 
the party were ignored. On the contrary, it is in the main a proof that 
the sense of the party was so clear and undisputed that it was never 
formally sought. On the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell 
became the head of the Liberal Government, and he selected Mr. 
Gladstone as Leader of the House of Commons. The choice was 
inevitable. Some of the old Whigs regarded Mr. Gladstone with 
distrust, but the selection of any other leader would have rent the party 
in twain. In 1866 the Government were defeated in the Franchise Bill 
and resigned ; Lord Russell retired from the leadership of the Liberal 
party and handed over the position to Mr. Gladstone. No one could 
have been placed in rivalry with him, and he became naturally and 
inevitably Lord Russell’s successor. 
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In 1876 when Mr. Disraeli, then Prime Minister, was elevated to 
the House of Lords, he appointed his own successor in the Commons, 
Whether the Cabinet were consulted is not known; but certainly no 
steps were taken to ascertain the opinion of the party in the Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli simply placed Sir Stafford Northcote in the position, 
though there were other members of the Government, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy and Sir M. H. Beach, who were popular with the party. Sir S. 
Northcote continued to lead the Tory party in the Commons, in office 
and in opposition, until he was supplanted by an intrigue, of which the 
active spirit was Lord R. Churchill. When the Tories came into office 
in 1885 Sir S. Northcote was driven into the House of Lords, and Sir 
M. H. Beach became for a short period Leader of the House of 
Commons, to be sent adrift a year later by the aspiring ambition of 
Lord R. Churchill. The noble lord flung himself out of office in a pet 
of temper or a fit of economy, and Lord Salisbury selected Mr. W. H. 
Smith to lead the Commons. 

The most interesting precedent in the matter of party leadership 
occured in 1875. Early in that year the Liberal party being then in 
opposition, Mr. Gladstone formally resigned the leadership. In _ his 
letter to Lord Granville—if Lord Rosebery had followed the precedent, 
he would have sent his to Sir W. Harcourt—Mr. Gladstone said: “I see 
no public advantage in my continuing to actas leader of the Liberal 
party. . . . This retirement is dictated to me by my personal view 
of what is the best method of spending the closing years of my life.” 
The Liberal party met in February, 1875, to elect a successor—the first 
occasion on which this duty was performed at a meeting of the whole 
party, with reporters present. There were three possible candidates, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Forster, and Lord Hartington. Mr. Goschen had no 
support; Mr. Forster, who had irritated the Nonconformists by his 
Education Bill, declined to be put in nomination,and Lord Hartington 
was unanimously chosen—his proposer being Mr. Villiers and his 
seconder the late Mr. S. Morley. The formal choice by the party was 
at a very early period annulled by Mr. Gladstone. When the Eastern 
question arose, he returned to the House of Commons, and, without 
formally deposing Lord Hartington, became the real leader of the party 
in the House and, still more, in the country. 

The General Election of 1880 gave the Liberals a large majority. 
On Lord Beaconsfield’s resignation, the Queen sent for Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington, the titular heads of the opposition. They made 
apparently some attempt to form an Administration, but they found the 
task to be impossible. No doubt they recognised this from the 
beginning, and it is believed that they made the effort to satisfy the 
Queen, who had no desire to see Mr. Gladstone again in office. It was 
found that no Administration could be formed of which he was not the 
head. Mr. Gladstone remained the Liberal chief in office and in 
opposition till his retirement from public life in 1894. 

One of the most curious incidents in the history of leadership is the 
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frequency with which in recent times the Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords has selected the Leader of the House of Commons. No doubt, in 
most cases, the head of the Goverment makes his choice with a full 
knowledge of the general views of his party, but he does not consult 
them in any formal and official way. Their right to a voice in the 
matter is not recognised, and he might place a perfectly unknown and a 
perfectly incapable man in the position. A bad appointment would, 
however, bring its own revenge, and this compels a Prime Minister to 
pay respect to the sentiments and opinions of his followers. Still, it is 
remarkable that Lord Beaconsfield nominated Sir S. Northcote his 
successor and that the party were never consulted at all. In 1885 Lord 
Salisbury cashiered Sir S. Northcote, and it is quite certain that if the 
general wishes of the party had been consulted they would have ‘given 
their suffrages for Northcote rather than Churchill. Again, when Lord 
R. Churchill kicked over the traces and abandoned his position the party 
were never taken into consultation. Lord Salisbury appointed Mr. 
W. H. Smith First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of 
Commons. The same course was taken on Mr. Smith’s death. Lord 
Salisbury nominated Mr. Balfour to the vacant post, but in this instance 
he gave effect to the clear and unmistakable sense of the party. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if the leader of the party is in future to 
be elected like the chairman of a meeting or the mayor of a corporation, 
a new departure will have to be made. Undoubtedly the dislike to 
Lord Rosebery’s premiership amongst the Radicals was due to the 
impression that he was foisted into position. Their idea was that 
after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement the whole party should have been 
consulted, that the new Prime Minister should have first been chosen 
by the Liberals, and then presented to the Queen, whose ratification 
of the choice was taken for granted. Mr. Labouchere and several of 
his friends, as soon as they heard of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, went 
to Lord Tweedmouth, then Mr. Marjoribanks, to press on him their 
view. They were civilly received. Mr. Marjoribanks heard what they 
had to say, and then showed them to the door. Even if the official 
junta had been disposed to meet the views of their Radical followers 
it was too late. The premiership had been settled. Lord Rosebery 
had been asked to take Mr. Gladstone’s place. His colleagues prac- 
tically chose him for the position, and it was too late then to ask 
the party to meet and send the name of their nominee to the Queen. 
It is obvious that when a party is in office, or on eve of coming into 
office, the Royal prerogative comes into play. It would be impossible 
for the Sovereign to put aside the clear and undoubted opinion of the 
majority of the House of Commons as to the person who should be 
First Minister of the Crown. In the absence, however, of such a definite 
and uncontested opinion the views and action of the Sovereign may 
have great influence and weight. If by any totally unexpected turn in 
affairs, the Liberals were next January to come into power, the Queen 
might have a prevailing voice in the selecticn of the Prime Minister, 
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This is why some of the Liberals object to the leadership question 
remaining unsettled. They want a leader of the whole party chosen 
and appointed so that when the time comes the Queen can be in no 
doubt for whom she ought to send. They desire, in fact, to establish 
a new precedent in party government. 

The question of the election of the party leader raises, however, 
another question. With whom is the choice to rest? Mr. Labouchere 
and his friends assume that the election ought to rest with the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons. I don’t suppose that he would 
admit the despised minority of Liberal peers to have any voice in the 
matter. It is not certain that the Liberal party in the country would 
fall in with Mr. Labouchere’s method of election. If a leader of the 
Liberal party is to be chosen by popular election, the great Liberal 
organisations in the country would claim to have a voice in the matter. 
The National Federation would certainly insist that it was as able 
to speak for the party as the Radical members of the House of 
Commons; but it is doubtful if the matter would stop there. The 
Liberal associations in all the great towns would probably also claim 
to have a share in the matter, and if the choice of leader is to be 
made one of simple popular choice it would be difficult to dispute 
their claim. I express no opinion on the policy of the direct and open 
election of a political chief, whether by members of the House of 


Commons or by any other body. I simply wish to point out that 
it is a considerable change in constitutional practice, and that if it is 
to be adopted existing party methods and machinery must be 
materially modified. 


W. JEANS, 














Round the London Press 


V.—TRADITION OR PROGRESS IN SHOE LANE 


IF ever the conflict between tradition and enlightenment, servitude to a 
faction, and service to a nation could be exemplified in the story of a great 
newspaper, in the “Standard” is that struggle personified. Its former 
editor, as the story goes, once made the same sort of mistake that nearly, 
about the same time, was committed by the late Sir Henry Calcraft, who, 
a few minutes before the descent to the dining-room, was announced in 
the drawing-room of Lord Aberdeen, in Grosvenor Square, instead of 
at Lord Barrington’s in Cavendish Square. He had mistaken 
the house. He discovered his blunder at the moment his name 
was about to be proclaimed; with a few words of explanation to 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, he disappeared, went on to his expectant 
hosts and there, doubtless, arrived without further mishap. The 
then editor of the “Standard” in a like predicament was more or 
less fortunate, whichever view may be taken. Captain Thomas Hamber, 
who filled the chair in which Dr. Giffard had sat before him, was a 
man of great mental power. His thoughts were so entirely in, and 
preoccupied by, his work as sometimes to be abstracted from the more 
trivial incidents of the day’s routine. His suspicions of being in the 
wrong house were first awakened by finding his next door neighbour to 
be Mr. John Bright, who, though there were many admirers of the 
orator among his opponents, did not seem likely to be present at the 
table of a Tory leader, where the editor had been asked to meet the 
party chiefs, Captain Hamber, a courageous man of the world, whom 
no reverse could dishearten, no surprise disconcert, was equal to the 
situation. He chatted agreeably with the great master of Anglo Saxon 
speech; showing such intimate knowledge of St. Stephen’s and the 
innermost life of politics as to leave on Mr. Bright the impression that 
he was one of the other Parliamentary side whose voice and face he 
must have forgotten. Mr. Bright never drank wine, nor allowed the 
pleasures of the table to make him late at the House of Commons. 
When, rather early, he rose to go, he found a moment to ask his host 
who that charming, well-informed, broad-minded Conservative M.P. 
might be, adding, “I did not know Dizzy possessed a follower with so 
much common sense.” 

This {little anecdote, which, since it shows exactly the men with 
whom it is concerned, ought to be, if it be not, true, is a kind of parable 
indicating at more than an epoch of its history the position of the 
“Standard” newspaper in the London press, as well as its relations to 
its own party on the one hand and to its opponents on the other. That 
conductor of the newspaper just named, being a bright, keen-witted, 
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travelled talker and companion, was personally as popular with the 
Conservative chiefs as he had been in the playground of Grantham 
School, under Ingram, or in his college, when he placed the Oriel boat 
at the head of the river—too popular, perhaps, for his own worldly good. 
When an editor has to deal with an individual proprietor, not a 
corporation, it does not always do for him to be too aggressively and 
ubiquitously in social evidence. Even in the relations between Mr. 
John Walter and J. T. Delane this truth sometimes seemed to make 
itself felt. If Captain Hamber had not stood over six feet in his shoes, 
had possessed no knack of making his presence felt, had belonged to no 
clubs, had been welcomed at no political dinner tables, had never in 
public been pointed out as the embodiment of the paper he edited, but 
in which he had no proprietorial interest, he might, perhaps, have 
occupied his place in Shoe Lane to this day. Those who had the right 
to say so considered the terms of the party with the paper would be 
improved by an adaptation of the legend above the steering place in 
steamers—* Do not speak to the man at the helm!” With a personality 
such as Hamber’s, this counsel manifestly must prove impracticable. 
Rather suddenly, therefore, as it seemed, shortly after the imposing 
premises wherein the journal is now domiciled were built, Hamber was 
reminded of the non-existence of any necessary man by receiving at his 
Chiswick home a letter announcing the determination of his editorial 
services at a certain day. 

Possibly, even before he had taken the reins, the toleration 
displayed by the “Standard” for opponents had disgusted the straiter 
members of the Tory sect. The owners of the newspaper had at one 
moment been prevailed upon to place their columns in close rapport 
with the headquarters of the party, by offering a quasi-editorial place 
on their establishment to a private secretary of Mr. Disraeli, who is 
now no more. Captain Hamber scarcely welcomed the idea. Nor, 
once rejected, was it in his day mentioned again. The emancipation 
of himself and his journal from its too masterful editor was seized by 
the proprietor as the chance for making the alliance between the party 
and the paper rather more close than is the identification with the party 
of the Carlton Club. His son, a blameless and accomplished Oxford 
graduate, but not otherwise a born editor, was promoted to Hamber’s 
chair with a very capable member of Hamber’s late staff as his proof 
reader, and with a gentleman from the Tory Whips in the background 
to inspire the policy of the journal. The experiment proved less of a 
permanent success than its makers had hoped. Even editorship has its 
responsibilities ; for success it requires some special gifts, and, above all, 
concentration of power in a single chief rather than its distribution 
among aspiring subordinates. The owner of the newspaper, the cadet 
of a Scotch house, united with his national insight into character 
and aptitude a very shrewed knowledge of every mode of London 
business, whether in City, Press, or Parliament. Sagely generalising from 
journalistic instances—numerous enough to warrant an induction—he 
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concluded that the most useful editor was likely to be found among 
men on the establishment, who had served an apprenticeship in every 
grade of newspaper work. Such was the consideration which succes- 
sively had guided the authorities of the “Times” in their choice of 
Stoddart, Barnes, and the two Delanes. Following this precedent, the 
canny London Scot chose as his literary and political plenipotentiary a 
a man in whom he had long discerned just the qualities which he 
thought were wanted. Outside newspaper and Parliament men, Mr. 
W. H. Mudford was not then very widely known. Like another worthy 
of Kent, to an old family of which county the editor belonged—Charles 
Dickens—like Barnes, Stoddart, and others, he had first made his mark 
as Parliamentary stenographer. He had also given many proofs of 
uncommon literary ability, inherited from his father, a novelist of repute; 
particularly as special correspondent during the Jamaica troubles and the 
investigation into the conduct of Governor Eyre. Mr.Mudford had written 
a series of terse and graphic accounts, which displayed very remarkably a 
a style moulded on that of Joriathan Swift, of George Borrow, and 
singularly free from the conventions of what Grenville Murray called 
“journalese.” As a politician the new editor had trained himself in the 
school of those Parliamentary giants, among whom Disraeli and Gladstone 
were only of the chief. This was before the age of Lilliput. His Gallery 
days had not familiarised him with the professional politician who, after 
the Disraelian epoch, formed the staple on the Conservative, perhaps on 
the Liberal, side. A man of a remarkably alert and almost captiously 
critical intellect, as well as of a powerful originality, was not likely to 
make himself the servant, or his newspaper the mouthpiece, of Treasury 
understrappers or of the “ twelve-hundred-a-yearers,” as in “ Coningsby ” 
Disraeli calls them, who mistake place-hunting for ambition. When, in 
1880, the result of the elections left no doubt of the reaction of the 
country against the Conservatives, who had appealed to it as its saviours, 
the “Standard” boldly announced that, while regretting, it would recog- 
nise the national decision; in fact, that it would give the Gladstone 
Government a trial. The Tapers and Tadpoles of the Carlton eyed each 
other inquiringly. They read party blasphemy between the lines 
wherein that daring declaration was made. Shortly after this, in 
practical fulfilment of its earlier promise, the “Standard ” came out with 
the treacherous impiety that, when results only showed the weakness of 
the party poll, it was not necessarily the business of Conservatism to 
lead forlorn hopes by contesting every Liberal seat. That fine old Tory, 
Mr. James Lowther, read the article as he was travelling to his hunting 
box, and very nearly had a fit, which kept him from taking the field in 
pink. This was the newspaper for which in its struggling days the 
country gentlemen of England, already half ruined by Free Trade, had 
put their hands in their pockets*! This was the notion of journalistic 
gratitude, 


* But Mr. Johnstone paid off the full advance made by the Carlton, so that the 
paper owed it nothing—not even gratitude. 
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Meanwhile, in addition to ability, the “Standard” articles were 
written with conspicuous fairness ; they abounded in hints of construc- 
tive statesmanship. The editor who had dared to criticise his party 
found himself a power such as no predecessor of his had ever been. 
Unsought for there gravitated towards him the confidence of his titular 
opponents. Declining to echo in his columns the jingoism of the music 
halls, he was able to reflect in it the resolutions and the wisdom of grave 
and responsible statesmanship. The effects of such editorship were 
immediate. What had till now been a party sheet was in a fair way to 
become a national organ. .The recent death of Delane, preceded by a long 
term of retirement, had left a vacancy in the journalistic organisation 
of English opinion. Would the “Standard” be equal to the opportunity 
and step into the empty place? These are the questions which then 
interested, not only the newspaper world, but all intelligent persons 
throughout the kingdom. The chance was a great one; what would the 
editor do with it? A competently-written journal, which utters the 
thoughts of a nation without being its echo, which supports a party 
without being its henchman, which, in a word, realises that the indepen- 
dence of factious ties which proves the sincerity of praise gives blame its 
sting, may even in the press-ridden fag-end of the century exert immense 
influence, and be in reality, as well as in conventional phrase, a portion 
of the latest estate of the realm. 

For some time it seemed as if the “Standard,” under its new 
administration, not only understood these truths, but was prepared to 
prove its conviction by its courage. The vehement but vapid and 
undiscriminating attacks upon Liberalism, which were in effect impeach- 
ments of the common sense of the nation rather than onslaughts on 
party opponents, which had at best been echoes of the stale vitupera- 
tions of political progress in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” were for some 
time no feature in the “Standard.” Perseverance in this course was 
alone wanted firmly to place the paper at that point of newspaper 
primacy that from 1839 to 1869 the “ Times” enjoyed under Delane. 
In all incidental respects the equipment of the newspaper left nothing to 
be wished. It had in its Paris correspondent, Mr. Hely Bowes, a man 
who, if not quite as adventurous and omnipotent as the Chevalier 
Blowitz was, since Felix Whitehurst of the “Telegraph,” more practically 
suited for the position he held than the representative of any other penny 
paper. His Parisian colleagues for other sheets might affect a deeper 
knowledge of the secret purposes of reigning Ministers and exiled 
factions, of national pacts and of international feuds. None of them 
were so correctly informed of the real views and wishes of the French 
democracy—not those portions of it whom the visitor sees in the Bois 
de Bologne, at the modish cafés, at the Palais Royal Theatre; but that 
more important democracy, tiie better-to-do members of which order 
their filet bercé and their Beaune of the first quality at Marguery’s, 
or, when down on their luck, haunt those restaurants near to the 
Luxembourg, or in*Montmatre, of which the ordinary Briton knew 
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nothing till Lord Lytton, in three pithy paragraphs, had described them 
in his amazingly clever and graphic “Parisians.” For all which concerned 
the politics or society of Austria or Italy, the newspaper was served 
consummately by Mr. Tom Trollope, brother of Anthony, a friend of 
Mr. Alfred Austin, who may have recommended him for the post. Mr. 
Austin himself had long been among the most informatory and effective 
writers for the press. His letters on the Vatican Council of 1870, in the 
“Standard,” if not so subtle as, were more effective than, those of Thomas 
Mozley in the “ Times.” Elsewhere, its representatives were of the same 
calibre. There had been no better war correspondent since W. H 
Russell than G. A. Henty; no more graphic exponents or thoughtful 
critics of military legislation or manceuvres than Arthur Griffiths or W. 
W. Knollys. 

Thus, the editor could be sure of producing every day a bill of fare 
to satisfy alike the journalistic connoisseur, and the man in the ’bus. 
Nor were these combined advantages enjoyed without some good result. 
The party wirepullers denounced a scandalous defection. The public at 
large recognised the appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
better portion of the middle class; the articles were largely written by 
men incapable of being party hacks. The editor might, had he wished, 
have stepped into the social position of Delane, but considered social 
invisibility to be a condition of his power. That power is not yet quite 
exhausted. Something of the prestige which the paper accumulated for 
itself during the early ’eighties still remains. But adamant itself could 
not have resisted entirely the efforts to reclaim a Tory editor, who had 
committed the great crime of independence, from the error of his ways. 
The “ Standard ” is still an excellent newspaper, as the majority of its 
contemporaries are. But its special cachet has gone since it foreswore 
the charge of singularity. The conflict between old traditions and new 
ideas is periodically to be witnessed in its columns. Spasmodically 
there issue from Shoe Lane, waking the echoes of Fleet Street, notes of 
the cry which suggest a decadent shout for freedom. Of the real 
temper of the country at this moment, of the results of the next appeal 
to the constituencies, one may say with Byron: “ All that we know is, 
nothing can be known.” Perhaps when that appeal is ancient history, 
the “ Standard” may have solved the problem of tradition v. progress, 
and elect whether light blue or dark blue and buff is to be the 
dominating tint of the ink wherewith it writes. 

DYKE RHODE. 
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An Imperial Volunteer Force 


I—OUTLINE OF PROPOSED SCHEME 


I WOULD preface this paper with one statement not very often made by 
many critics and hyper-critics of the volunteer force. When, there- 
fore, the ordinary writer who pens philippics on this portion of the 
defensive forces of the Empire has very radical changes to advocate, | 
venture to say, let well alone, so far as the general training of the 
different units is concerned, the components of which are doing as much 
as they can or, at least, as much as they zmtend to do, But where I 
hope to score a point for the nation and the Empire, if ever my proposals 
are accepted in whole or in part, is in the terms on which I should 
propose to accept recruits for enrolment as members of the first line of 
that Imperial volunteer force, which might be extemporised from the 
heterogeneous mass of men which now serves the purpose of blinding 
the eyes of the general public to our national danger, until such time as 
our navy acquires the right to the term “Supreme at Sea.” 

First, then, I do not go so far as to say that a large proportion of 
the existing force of volunteers would shirk the self-imposed duties 
which a sudden outbreak of war might render incumbent on them. 
There are, indeed, pessimists who openly avow their belief that a Royal 
Proclamation calling out the volunteers for actual military service would 
not be taken seriously by a very large number of the members, who, on 
such an assumption, have neither understood the solemnity of an oath or 
the consequences of desertion in a state of war. This argument, how- 
ever, per se inevitably begs the whole question, for if the enrolled 
members must be hunted up by the bull dogs of the law the term 
volunteer is a palpable fraud upon the country, and the arms which the 
Government have placed in the hands of the men will be liable to be 
turned against the very authorities which have learnt to look upon the 
volunteer force as a solid guarantee of that law and order which we 
should wish to find at home while our army of first line, conjointly with 
the navy, is holding its own beyond the seas. I see no advantage, 
however, in following up such an argument, which is, after all, more a 
psychical question than one based upon facts provable or proven. It is 
enough to say that the military authorities have accepted the word of 
honour of the officers of the volunteer force and the oath of their men 
to mobilise in whole or in part in any portion of Great Britain. 

This most serious step would, however, not be taken until our 
detached naval forces had taken the first step in a strained political 
situation, and were stationed in observation of the presumed enemy’s 
naval cordon. This would give time for the physically feeble volunteers 
—and there are more of them than appear on an inspection field state 
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—for the harassed petty trader, whose heart is not in the work, and a 
moderate percentage of “ fair weather ” volunteers to retire honourably(?) 
or, at all events, legally from active service. What this “mortgage” 
would amount to it is absolutely impossible to say, but it is useless to 
indulge in pleasant fictions and to rely on “Jingo” mobilisations during 
days of political stress and strain, or even to despatch “do-or-die” 
telegrams to the War Office, as I believe were sent during the early 
days of 1896, for these all are straws too light to show the direction of 
“ the true wind.” 

This, then, is the obvious disadvantage of the present system of 
enrolment of volunteers ; that, theoreticaliy, on any day in the month 
anterior to the actual mobilisation by Act of Parliament the force as a 
whole may cease to exist. Indeed, it is the only armed force known 
as a complete organisation which has the power of disbanding itself 
at any given moment of time, always observing that fourteen days’ 
notice has been given to the authorities. Now, fourteen days is but a 
short period in which to set about the work of military creation in the 
shape of subsidiary armaments, yet so stands the possibility at this 
period of our military history. But it is for this phantom army, for 
which elaborate paper mobilisations provide in the authorised scheme 
of defence, down to the actual sizes of the boots and canvas shoes, 
which in time of peace are to be prepared for feet which conceivably 
may require no such garniture. 

Now, this is an inference which, after full five years of continuous 
work with volunteers, I by no means suggest as a just and proper 
estimate of the esprit militaire of volunteers corps in the abstract, dut 
it is, unfortunately, a possibility which the omissions of the Volunteer 
Act allow to exist. 

The remedy for this state of things is, in my opinion, to be found 
in a careful weeding out of the most efficient and professional volunteers 
in all batteries, regiments, and battalions. These men are an unknown 
percentage, but I have a very good idea of what number of men in the 
average battalion would come forward and change their conditions 
of service to those of time rather than of place. In fact, the best 
volunteers, officers, and men would make no objection to enrolment 
for a term of years carrying with it the prestige of belonging to a 
general service force, pledged to serve Her Majesty by land and 
sea for, say, five years, and liable to serve abroad and anywhere at 
home in the United Kingdom directly the Act of Parliament calling 
out the force should be in operation. 

But general service, if it means anything at all, signifies a liability 
to serve with any unit of the arm of the service for which enrolled, in 
the Colonies or at home, and of necessity implies a uniform, kit 
and equipment. It involves, too, a liability to fine in the case of any 
member of the proposed new force who leaves the country to live in 
the territory of a foreign power while still bound by his five years’ 
enrolment, This penalty of necessity could only be recovered on the 
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return of the volunteer of the first line to his native country, and 
could only apply to such men as took “French leave” during time 
of peace, while severer penalties await those who absent themselves 
after the Royal Proclamation has been issued. 

Now, this proposal does not appear to involve any very radical 
outward changes in the existing force. If I assume the possibility of 
50 per cent. of the men now enrolled changing the conditions of their 
service and re-enrolling for five years for general service, and the other 
50 per cent. remaining as second line or reserves under the present 
conditions, two purposes will have been served. First, the War Office 
will know approximately, on any given day, what number of general 
service men are available to fill the gaps of regiments ordered abroad on 
active service, and the numbers of the volunteers on paper will remain 
practically the same. I hardly see why the second line or reserve half- 
battalions should not retain the territorial uniform and serve as the 
county volunteer corps as before, while the right half battalions or first 
line volunteers during time of peace need neither add to the number of 
their drills nor incommode themselves or the business of the country in 
any way whatever. 

It stands to reason that a man who really means to serve his 
country when bullets are flying about ought to court danger and death 
as willingly on foreign soil or as marines on the gun deck of a coast- 
monitor as behind the hedges and ditches of his native parish or county. 
Nor do I see why these first line volunteers should require more training 
than what suffices at present to meet the Government requirements. 
True that I hope to witness a readiness to do a little more on the part 
of men accepted for the Imperial service wherever required, but, after all, 
if the physique is good the rank and file will soon graft on to their 
veneer of “ militarism ” the virtues attributed, and rightly, to the regular 
forces. 

So soon, then, as a general service uniform is decided on the 
experiment might begin, and the transfer of a first line or general service 
volunteer to another corps, when his civil pursuits took him to other 
parts of the kingdom or the Empire, ought to be no more difficult than 
the every-day occurrence of attaching men for duty to other corps. 

When, however, the question of officering the general service 
volunteers is examined, it is very obvious that none but the best men 
must be allowed to enrol in the first line. These officers must, from time 
to time, consent to attachment to the regular forces to learn the whole 
duty and acquire the habit of military command. On the outbreak of war 
they and their men will be required to adapt themselves readily to camp 
life, and, in the case of volunteers of the seaboard, to maritime defences 
and the serving of guns in subordinate gun-stations of ships of war and 
floating batteries. The latest types of machine and quick-firing guns 
should therefore be accessible to volunteers of the first line during part 
of their service in time of peace, while the duties of shell-parties and 
such like can be left to the early days of the state of war. We cannot 
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ask too much of men, who during time of peace necessarily subordinate 
soldiering to money-making, or at least to keeping the wolf from the 
door, but the man whose heart is in the right place will readily submit 
to a term of enrolment which, during peace, will not inconvenience him 
more than his present terms of enrolment, and during a state of war 
will enable the military authorities to place him where he is most 
wanted. 

But if this is regarded by the cautious observer as but a pro- 
blematical gain to the country, why not put it to the test at once by 
a short Act of Parliament, authorising the enrolment of a given per- 
centage per corps or battery or regiment of yeomanry of general 
service volunteers? At least, we should thus arrive at the popularity 
of the proposal, and, after all, popularity is an abstraction which has 
to be studied in these democratic times. For the officers I dare to 
reply at once, that the numbers willing to accept a commission in the 
general service force proposed will far exceed the demand, and the 
field of selection will be very wide. On the officers, indeed, will rest 
the onus of success or failure. They must be men able and willing 
to learn and apt to teach, while a favoured few, a small percentage, 
should be specially trained as assistant-adjutants, staff officers, and the 
like. The assistant-adjutant would necessarily be required to carry 
on the training of the reserve volunteers, when the general service 
cadres should have gone to the front or been absorbed in other units 
of regulars or militia. Such is the pencilled outline of the proposal 


I have to make. 



























II.—SOME INDIRECT ADVANTAGES OF A GENERAL SERVICE FORCE, 


I do not for a moment claim entire novelty for this proposal, 
though, at the same time, I have not consciously plagiarised the writings 
of other service men or writers of the day. But the generality of critics, 
oblivious of the hatred of actual conscription prevalent in this English 
land, advocate such extremities of rigour in the dealings of the 
authorities with volunteers that one is apt to wonder if these writers 
ever lived in close contact with volunteers or knew anything of their 
ways of thought. 

For, be it observed, the volunteer force has survived long enough 
to sow a goodly crop of volunteer traditions. These traditions are 
jealously suspicious of any encroachment on the liberty of the subject, 
and are curiously uniform in the widely scattered units of the force 
north and south of the Tweed. Local influences are very strong, and 
may by judicious treatment be made conducive to general efficiency. 
But take the wrong course and oppose the local trend too strenuously, 
and parades will mysteriously shrink and efficiency will suffer. Now, 
one of the primary advantages of a select corps of general service 
volunteers under very carefully-selected officers, trained and kept up 
to date by attachment to the regular forces, and thoroughly au fait 
in the whole routine of military life will be apparent in the gradual 
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detachment of the volunteer mind from the local “fetish.” Prestige 
counts for something, and the more professional officers of these picked 
cadres will necessarily tend to raise the whole standard of efficiency 
of the force. Inspections, it is to be hoped, will, in the future, be in 
camp at least once in three years, and where the most searching scrutiny 
of the whole autonomy, at the hands of the best military authorities, 
will take the place of the necessarily curtailed and somewhat perfunctory 
parades which now too often lend themselves to a very dead level 
of inefficiency in sleepy centres of the movement. 

Again, it must be worth consideration that many Continental 
nations will be impressed by the successful attempt to procure the 
enrolment of even 100,000 men of good physique, and partly trained as 
soldiers, who are bound to serve at any time or place in time of war, 
and even in time of peace are liable to maintain themselves as efficient 
for the term of their enrolment. This should, indeed, be the golden 
mean between conscription and the /azssez aller system of the present 
day. 

But I cannot leave the subject of general service without a 
reference to the good work which the public schools of the kingdom 
are doing, and will do in the future, to officer the regular and auxiliary 
forces of the Empire. From the schools I should hope to see a 
plentiful supply of officers for the general service volunteer force. 
Many indeed will, as heretofore, be destined for the regular forces, but 
a splendid source of supply would, perennially, I doubt not, keep the 
proposed general service force well up to its strength so far as officers, 
and even non-commissioned officers, are concerned. Partly trained 
already in the cadet corps of their old schools, they would undoubtedly 
tend to immortalise the traditional saying of the Iron Duke, that on 
the playing fields of Eton (and other such great schools) the battle of 
Waterloo was won. 


F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON, Major, R.M.L.L, and 
Late Adjutant, 1st (Herts) V.B.B.R. 












































Cornish Colour in Tennyson’s Poetry 


THE last time that most people can have seen in the flesh the noblest, 
greatest, and most sympathetic poet of the Victorian age was as the 
guest of a well-known man of letters, in a suburban garden. He had 
passed the morning alone with the Muse. When, for a few minutes, he 
disappeared into his host’s study, he was seen to seat himself at a writing 
table and commit some words to paper. Whether it was a sudden 
inspiration which he feared to lose, the unfinished remnant of the 
morning’s work, a private note, or a business memorandum remains 
unknown, perhaps, to this day. Nor does it much matter. Whatever 
the writing may have been, the occasion is most likely the only one on 
which the guests of the afternoon could say, with some possibility of 
truth, that they had actually beheld the bard at work. Nor are the 
personal experiences in this direction of the present writer much more 
illuminating than those of others who, on the day just referred to, were 
the poet’s fellow guests under the spreading elm upon that Clapham 
lawn. But as he is the only person now living who can have had 
cognisance of the typical conditions under which the poet wrote one of 
his shorter, but not least graphic, pieces, the narrative, such as it is, may 
be told. 

Among the less known places on the northern coast of Cornwall 
mentioned in the present Lord Tennyson’s beautiful, elevating, and 
touching “ Life” of his great and good father, is one just out of the line of 
the West of England tourist. Perranporth is avoided or ignored, even 
by those accomplished and adventurous artists who have made Newquay 
and its neighbourhood nearly as real in their pictures as in nature itself. 
The road to Perran from Truro, a distance of some seven miles, is neither 
interesting nor picturesque. The place is, as Tennyson thought, worth 
the rather unattractive approach to it by reason of the stretch of yellow 
sand, not very common in that neighbourhood, which at low water 
is the chief feature of a bay crowned on either side by steep black 
wind-worn and wave-worn rocks. It must have been in the earlier 
fifties, and perhaps again in the sixties that the present writer 
was the guest in Cornwall of a host who is not very long since 
dead. This was the late Henry Sewell Stokes, a lawyer by 
profession, subsequently clerk of the peace for the county, thereafter 
clerk of the county council. Latterly he resided in Strangways Terrace, 
Truro. At the date now named his house was in Lemon Street, 
the main thoroughfare of the clean little town. One autumn evening 
one saw from the old-fashioned wainscotted dining-room a visitor 
approaching, whom the photographs of the period at once enabled one 
to identify with the Laureate. Mr, Stokes was himself a graceful poet. 
His works, “The Valley of Llanherne” and many others, still 
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hold an honourable place among the Musa Cornubienses. It was 
understood that the Laureate’s visit to his West Country proxenus was 
preliminary to a short sojourn with him in a cottage he then rented at 
Perranporth. This little dwelling stood in a narrow lane leading down 
to the sea. It looked out first on a very small, and not very well kept, 
garden. Beyond that on a field ending in a marsh, and overshadowed 
by a gloomy and usually mist-capped hill. But the family party inside 
was a cheerful one. The famous guest liked what he saw of it ; though 
that was little, since his days and some hours of his nights were 
passed in pacing the Perran sands or studying the effects of light and 
shade on the Perran rocks. When the day came for the family to return 
to their Truro home, and one by one they were packing themselves and 
their belongings into the waiting chaise, the poet expressed a wish to be 
left behind for a short time; when the house was emptied of its 
occupants he would catch up the conveyance on foot after he had 
liberated his soul of something that weighed upon it. After a few turns 
in the solitary garden he seated himself with his pipe in the little sitting 
room, where, from outside, he could be seen committing in pencil some 
words to paper. By the time he had overtaken his hosts he had written 
the little piece whose title seems variously to be given, but which begins, 
“ Life and thought have gone away side by side.” 

One more spot in Cornwall is associated with the poet by him who 
writes these lines. Some half a dozen miles from Truro, down the river 
Fal on its way to join the sea, is the picturesque and peaceful demesne of 
Tregothan. At one point of Lord Falmouth’s grounds, where they slope 
down to the river—there almost an estuary of the sea—fishermen moor, 
andon off days repair, their boats. Here, during the epoch now spoken of, 
the poet once stood, together with his friend Stokes, watching the fishers 
mending a little hull very much the worse for buffetting with the waves 
during the pilchard season. Readers of the biography know that, 
whithersoever Tennyson went in search of local colour for his poems, 
there Homer went with him. As a fact, two copies of the “Odyssey ”— 
one in daily use, the other in case of accident—were generally in his 
portmanteau. For some time he gazed silently and very closely at the 
peasant ship-builders in their operations. Then, from his waistcoat 
pocket he produced his “Odyssey,” opened it at the book which, in 
pre-scientific days, used to be called “ Naupegia,” rendered off-hand into 
rhythmical English the description of Ulysses making his craft. Then, 
turning to his companion, in the midst of translating, and pointing to the 
different parts of the small vessel now being refitted, “ There is not,” he 
said, “very much advance during twenty centuries or so upon the 
Homeric pattern.” 

Deeply interesting and gracious as is the biography which we have 
all been reading, as the record of a blameless life befitting the poet of a 
blameless king, it has another and different attraction equally intense, 
though thus far generally ignored by reviewers of the book. The work is, 
in fact, unique among the biographies of literary genius, because it shows us 
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the poetic methods of that genius when actually at work. Ina few pages, 
Poe has written a well-known account of the genesis of his most popular 
and powerful poem, “The Raven.” Whether the account be historically 


accurate one cannot say; nor does it much matter. The impression 


of one who knew him, Mr. Moran, formerly attached to the United 
States Legation in London, was that the poet, nettled by the taunt of 
indebtedness for some of his lines to Mrs. Browning’s “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” set about circumstantially proving his critics in the;wrong; 
publishing, as he did, his characteristic rejoinder within three days of 
the original criticism. Many commentaries on, introductions to, different 
portions of Tennyson have been written by various hands. They are 
all, not necessarily from any demerit of their own, but from the naturally 
better knowledge of the biographer, for ever superseded by Lord 
Tennyson’s two noble volumes. We now know, on the best conceivable 
evidence, how the first and most vital poet of Victorian days prepared 
himself for his work, with what conscientious and minute pains he 
filled his mind with images, elaborated these in his diary or note book, 
before he penned a line of the particular composition itself. 

To accompany Tennyson on his tours, as any reader now may do, 
is to witness the progressive operations of his Muse; to see the entire 
intellectual machine, not only at work, but accumulating the material for 
that work. In “Childe Harold” Byron has pictured himself steeping 
his senses in those effects of nature, beautiful or terrible, which he wished 
to reproduce in his verse. After the scene had saturated his mind and 
become a part of his being, he set on paper, not so much the original 
which he had studied as the generalised impressions which that original 
had produced upon him. He did not exactly photograph nature. The 
picture that he drew was that of many aspects or moods of nature fused 
into one harmonious ideal. This, in another branch of literary art, was 
the way wherein Dickens arrived at his personal creations. With one 
solitary exception, Dickens, probably, was never conscious of drawing an 
individual from life. Leigh Hunt is libellously said to have sat for 
“ Harold Skimpole.” The sole portrait from the flesh drawn by Dickens 
is that of the advocate “ Striver” the barrister unquestionably suggested 
by Mr. Edwin James in “The Tale of Two Cities.” A close review of his 
careful studies of his fellow creatures enabled Dickens to draw the life- 
like caricatures of humanity in colours that will never fade. 

Equally impersonal and closely akin, though in a very different 
department to that of Tennyson, was the method of Bulwer Lytton. 
Here there are none of the full-length sketches of notable contemporary 
originals to be met with in the Disraeli novels, published about the same 
time. Yet in Lytton, though no single character is an exact reproduction, 
each touch in every character is taken from life. Thus, few Parliamen- 
tarians of his day impressed Lytton more than the anti-Palmerston, 
anti-Russ politician, David Urquhart. The entire man is shown forth 
in none of the earlier or later novels. From the hints scattered 
throughout different personalities, a complete portrait of him might, with 
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a little care, be collected. Thus, as the nobleman to whom Pisistratus 
Caxton goes as secretary, and whose wife had been his father’s old 
flame ; as Audley Egerton in “My Novel”; as Guy Darrell in “What 
will he do with it?” are not the transcripts of any individual ; so each 
of them is a reflection of certain traits which had attracted the writer 
in the personality of Urquhart. 

Substitute places for persons; moods of nature for living humanity. 
In this way a fair notion, as from the biography we all now know, may 
be formed of Tennyson’s methods, To him nature was not, as to 
Shelley—perhaps to Keats—it had been, a pervading pantheism. 
Neither was it, as nature had been to Wordsworth, a didactic monitress, 
never articulate, but always present; full of mysterious lessons in all her 
manifestations ; holding together in links, incomprehensible by the 
vulgar, the soul of man, and the spirit of the landscape. With Tennyson, 
nature is for man, rather than man for nature. He is the one com- 
pendious commentary in his yearnings, his hopes, his fears, his better 
aspirations, and his earthward promptings of that divine power which 
has also expressed itself in all the wonders of sea and shore, of hill and 
valley ; in all the changeful moods of shadow and sky. 

If it be said that in Tennyson’s earlier poetry the images were 
mainly taken from the Lincolnshire landscape, which was the one that 
best or alone he knew, it was also the best physical medium through 
which to acquaint his readers with the conceptions of his earlier Muse. 
His first poems had little ambition about them. They were, in fact, 
exercises for the acquisition of mastery in the technique of poetry. 
Very gradually, by limiting himself to simple themes, to portraits of a 
few individuals, all of them, at first, young ladies of a not entirely 
unconventional type—* Isabel,” “ Margaret,” “Adeline,” “Lilian,” and 
so forth—did he gain his full intellectual strength, and with it poetic 
confidence. In his most youthful pieces local colour, though often of a 
comparatively commonplace hue, yet striking by the freshness of its 
epithets, and a certain breeziness of atmosphere impregnating its words 
is a quality never absent. The éarliest lines “ To the Queen,” illustrated 
this, especially such phrases as— 


“ Through wild March the throstle calls, 
Where, all about your palace walls, 
The sunlit almond blossom shakes.”’ 


Here is the same touch as that which, after decades, drew “ this 
roaring month of daffodil and crocus.” If, as seems probable, it was so 
far back as the end of the forties when Tennyson first studied nature 
in Western England, it may well be that much of the imagery in the 
short piece “ All Things will Die,” is either a reflection or a reminiscence 
of what the poet had then seen in King Arthur's land, There is, indeed, 
here little that is unmistakably local, and local only ; but the picture of 
the “blue river chimes in its flowing under the pine slopes,” “while 
broadly the south winds are blowing,” at least suits better the river Fal, 
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by whose side the poet so often mused, than any other stream to the 
north of the Thames. Again, in “The Sea Fairies ”"— 


‘* Thick with white balls the clover hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea’’ 


suits the shores of the Bristol Channel near Clevedon, but not quite so 
well as it suits the Cornish coast between Perran and Tintagel. For in 
the southern country Tennyson gradually worked his way westward till 
he planted his foot on the Lizard, and (Biography I., page 275), 
writing in his diary of the Camelford district, the poet notes the “large 
crimson clover fringing a sea purple and green like a peacock’s neck.” 
A few days before, Tennyson, farther north in the Severn peninsula, 
amid the ruins of Tintern Abbey, in the “yellowing autumn-tide,” gave 
utterance to bygone memories of the spot in the blank-verse lyric, 
“Tears—Idle Tears.” So, on an Irish trip, the Killarney echoes had 
inspired another like lyric in “The Princess,’ “Blow, bugle, blow.” 
But during all these tours, in whatever part of the three kingdoms, it 
was less spots of famous interest inland than the shore which ever 
formed the visitor’s first objective. To this he looked equally on the 
Lincolnshire, on the Cornish, on the Hampshire coasts for his chief 
inspiration. Again, take the most powerful and highly finished of the 
earlier poems—* The Palace of Art” :— 
‘« A tract of sand all dark and red.”’ 
‘‘ Someone passing there alone— 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land 
Lit with a low, large moon.’’ 
There is nothing here to identify the scene described with Lincolnshire 
or Cornwall or any other county. Compare, however, what immediately 
follows with the diary notes of Bude and its neighbourhood in the 
Biography (I. 313), then one knows oneself to be witnessing a Cornish 
seascape quite as well as if one were looking at a picture so described in 
the Academy catalogue. The waves roaring through cavernous recesses 
are the chief characteristics of the Atlantic shore in the West of England. 
So, in the poem, we know at once what is the “ iron coast,” what are the 
“angry waves,” which one seems to hear climb and fall— 
‘* And roar, rock-thwarted, under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall.’”’ 


There is no other place along the British littoral which possesses 
these subterranean inlets of the ocean in such sonorous affluence as 
Cornwall. One may, therefore, feel reasonably certain that whoever at 
any time, now or hereafter, desires to see the originals in nature of 
descriptions, which are an imperishable portion of our literature, will 
travel in the direction of the mythic land of Lyoness, now fathoms deep 
beneath the Channel, separating Land’s End from the Scilly Isles. 
Tennyson, as we now know, was a lover of physical science, only less 
devoted than of his poet’s art. The Duke of Argyll is only one among 
many combining scientific knowledge with literary taste ; possessing, too, 
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a personal knowledge of the Tennysonian methods ; who has borne his 
testimony that in those descriptions of the poet, which involve geological 
learning, no confusion or fault occurs. This being so, Cornwall may the 
more confidently appropriate the honour of having inspired word sketches 
which, the geologists tell us, fit no other part so well. So natural 
has it seemed personally to associate some points of this ruggedly 
picturesque littoral with their chosen poet, that, exploring the ruins of 
the palace of Arthur on Tintagel headland, the inquiring American 
pilgrim seldom fails to ask, “Why does not the architect’s portrait 
hang in yonder scarcely mouldering recess?” The substantive is not 
accurately chosen, the meaning is obvious; for Walter Scott is not 
more a part of Melrose or of the Trossacks district, than Alfred Tennyson 
of King Arthur’s land. No reader of “The Idylls of the King” has 
ever climbed the steps leading to what was once the palace of the 
blameless King, mused among the ruins, then descended and begun to 
wend his way back to the village inn, without looking behind and half 
expecting to see the human figures of Lancelot, Galahad, Bedivere, also 
issuing forth in the dusky twilight and following in his wake. Again, 
Vivien’s haunt at a later stage chiefly the New Forest. But her earlier 
interviews with Merlin, on which the poet has chiefly dwelt, took place 
on that cavernous shore whereof Tintagel is only a single, if the most 
famous, point. 

As for the closing scene in the earthly course of the blameless King, 
the claim of Cornwall to possess that is beyond doubt. It has never 
been contested. There are not, to-day, quite so many sedges and reeds 
growing round the water as when Sir Bedivere reluctantly plunged the 
sword Excalibur into the water on the Bodmin moor, which, by the 
name of Dosmery, stretches for a mile or so 800 or 900 feet or 
so above the level of the sea, close to the “Jamaica Inn.” But the 
identity of the place admits of no doubt. Tennyson does not, indeed, 
hint at the task imposed on the wicked giant Tregeagle, of drinking dry 
the Arthurian lake. His private letters show him to have been familiar 
with the legend when he was adapting Dosmery to his Arthurian 
purposes. Nor is it only its associations with his hero which gave the 
county its special fascination for the poet. In no other part of England 
is there a like expanse of soil so crowded with memories of ancient 
civilisation, Celtic or Saxon, Roman or British, Christian or Pagan. 
Incidentally, this fact is very powerfully illustrated by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton in her “ Joshua Davidson.” Nowhere else are the traces of pre- 
Reformation Christianity in England so picturesquely abundant. Many 
portions of the shore are almost honeycombed by the oratories of the 
pre-Reformation saints and their worshippers. This is the moral 
atmosphere which R. S. Hawker, of Morwenston, breathed ; and which 
so profoundly affected his religious views. -It is. also the spiritual 
medium through which King Arthur’s farewell words and dying prayer 
should be read to be understood aright. The place and influence, 
then, of Cornwall in and on the poetry of Tennyson is as historic 
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as it was inspiring. Some months ago there was erected in the 
Isle of Wight, on the coast along which he used to ramble, a suitable 
monument to the poet. Several years ago, during his lifetime, the 
villagers of Tintagel celebrated his birthday by a big bonfire, at the foot 
of King Arthur’s Castle, in honour of King Arthur’s poet. Nothing 
pleased Lord Tennyson more. Hence, one may say that some monu- 
mental perpetuation of his life’s work, along the Cornish coast, which 
he loved and sung, would be a tribute much appreciated by the 
poet. By the courtesy of the editor of the “Observer,” the writer of 
these lines was permitted, in September last, in a very few words, to hint 
the suggestion that is now put forth with illustrative detail. Since then 
the writer has made inquiries of the chief inhabitants of the Arthurian 
parts of Cornishland. The Duke of Cornwall, the Prince of Wales was 
a friend, as his father before him, of the Poet. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
Lord Robartes, and Sir Charles Sawle are not only County leaders, but 
belong to families with literary interest is traditional. The success of 
the movement is thus beyond doubt. Here the idea has been most 
warmly received. For its success it should be organised on national 
and not local lines. This, it is believed, will not prove difficult. The 
editor of the NEW CENTURY REVIEW will be pleased to receive 
communications from any interested in the subject. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that before the next tourist season in Cornwail is over some 
visible steps in the direction now indicated will have been taken. 


T. H. S. EScotTt. 












Swedenborg and Modern Thought I. 


RECENT years have seen a revival of interest in eighteenth century 
literature. Much of it, indeed, needed no revival, since it belongs 
to the perennial. The graceful style, delicate humour, and tender, if 
somewhat artificial, sentiment of some of the eighteenth century 
writers will always appeal to us; but when we come to consider the 
quality of the thought embodied in their productions, we are astonished 
to find how little we owe to them. Their effect upon the great currents 
of modern thought is scarcely noticeable, and of very few of them can it 
be said that their influence is increasing. There is one notable exception 
to be made, however. One star that rose above the horizon at this 
period is still in the ascendant, and shines with increasing brilliancy as 
the years roll by. Ignored in his own day; treated for the most part 
with contempt and derision by the generation following ; regarded by 
many, even now, as a fanatic {and madman, Emanuel Swedenborg has 
survived all opposition, and become a potent factor in the development 
of modern ideas. 

Many of our most eminent writers have drawn more or less of their 
inspiration from him, while a considerable number of the books that 
have taken a powerful hold of the public mind owe their popularity, in 
some measure, at any rate, to the happy presentation of his doctrines. 
Of the literary celebrities of this century, Coleridge, Blake, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, the Brownings, George Macdonald, Coventry 
Patmore, Henry Drummond, Thoreau, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry 
James (senior), Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and many others, have come 
under his influence; and not a few of the thoughts that have been 
esteemed most original and striking in their works can be traced back to 
him as their fountainhead. Such notable books as “ Sartor Resartus,” 
“In Memoriam,” “The Angel in the House,” “Aurora Leigh,” “The 
Gates Ajar,” and “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” are all strongly 
tinctured with Swedenborgian teaching. 

In saying this I have no desire to charge these eminent poets and 
writers with plagiarism. Some of the greatest of them have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to the Swedish seer ; and in other cases the authors 
have doubtless been unconscious of their obligations, the principles 
Swedenborg enunciated having, to a great extent, become common 
property in the century and a quarter which has elapsed since his death. 
There are instances, however, in which a moral cowardice, a desire to 
avoid the stigma which commonly attaches to the name of Swedenborgian, 
withholds an ardent disciple from confessing the name of his master. 
I have before me at the present moment a volume of sermons by a 
popular Church of England clergyman, known to his intimates as an 
entire réceiver of Swedenborg’s teachings, whose courage only permits 
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him to make such indefinite acknowledgment as the following; in 
reference to a distinctively Swedenborgian doctrine : 


‘‘There are those of whom it may be said that all through the day of life 
their study has been in the Word of God, who speak of a threefold series of 
meanings as associated with the words of the Sacred Book—the literal, the 


spiritual, the celestial,’’ &c. 

The sermons throughout are saturated with Swedenborg, but the 
name of the latter is never once mentioned. 

In other cases we find that the author has received his ideas 
second-hand, or has absorbed them unconsciously. The student of 
Swedenborg recognises their origin at once, and is able sometimes to 
trace the channel by which they have reached the writer. Not long 
since I reviewed a work on the symbolism of nature, and pointed out the 
author’s indebtedness to Swedenborg for many of his thoughts. This 
brought me an indignant letter from the same author, protesting that he 
had never read Swedenborg, and reasserting his claim to originality. In 
the course of further correspondence, I discovered that he was the 
intimate friend of a popular preacher and writer whose discipleship of 
the great Swede is well known. Quite lately, again, I read a book by 
an Irish clergyman, whose works have deservedly had a wide circulation, 
and here also I was able to detect the hand of the master. I wrote to 
the author, asking him if he were acquainted with Swedenborg, and 
received reply: “Several years ago I read some Swedenborgian litera- 
ture, but I fear I have forgotten most of what I learned about it.” 
Happily for his readers, if he has forgotten some, he has retained much, 
and given it forth again in most acceptable form. 

It will be new to many that the great authors I have named above 
have adopted ideas of Swedenborg’s ; but the fact is unquestionable, and 
it becomes an interesting inquiry as to how they came by them. 

In the case of Blake, though he can scarcely be regarded as a 
follower of Swedenborg, it is well known that he was a great admirer of 
him, and had read many of his works. Mr. Allingham remarks that, as 


a boy, he may 


‘‘ any day we have met unwittingly in London streets, or walked beside, a placid, 
venerable, thin man of eighty-four, of erect figure and abstracted air, wearing a 
full-bottomed wig, a pair of long*ruffles, and a curious hilted sword, and carrying 
a gold-headed cane—no Vision, still flesh and blood, but himself the greatest of all 
Vision Seers—Emmanuel Swedenborg by name, who came from Amsterdam to 
London in August, 1771, and died at No. 26, Great Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, 


on the 29th of March, 1772.” 


Whether such meeting ever took place matters not. Blake, at any rate, 
was too young to have taken much interest in the thoughts of the 
venerable sage. In later years, however, as I have said, he came strongly 
under his influence, chiefly through the instrumentality of an early disciple, 
Mr. Charles Augustus Tulk. Mr. Tulk was also the intimate friend of 
Flaxman and Coleridge, the former a hearty receiver of Swedenborg’s 
teachings, the latter, if not entirely converted to them, a sincere admirer 
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and outspoken eulogist. It is interesting to mention, in this connexion, 
the remark of the German painter, Gotzenberger: “I saw insEngland 
only three men of genius—Coleridge, Flaxman and Blake.” It is more 
than possible that he may have met these three at Tulk’s house. It 
was Flaxman who helped Blake to print his first boyish verses, and 
another Swedenborgian, Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, who, fifty years ago, 
rescued his early poems from obscurity, edited them, and gave them to 
the press. 

Blake was erratic in his devotion to Swedenborg. He 
‘“‘informed Tulk that he had two different states; one in which he liked 
Swedenborg’s writings, and one in which he disliked them. The second was a 
state of pride in himself, and then they were distasteful to him, but afterwards he 
knew that he had not been wise and sane. The first was a state of humility, in 
which he received and accepted Swedenborg.”’ 

Coleridge’s attitude towards Swedenborg in the later years of his 
life will appear from the following extract from a recently-published 
letter. The letter is addressed to “C. A. Tulk, Esq., M.P., Regent’s 
Park,” and the date of the post-mark is “Jy. 17, 1820”: 

‘‘Of the too limited time which my IIl Health and the exigencies of the 
To-Day leave in my power, I have given the larger portion to the works of 
Swedenborg, particularly to the ‘ Universal Theology of the New Church.’ I find 
very few, and even those but doubtful, instances of tenets in which I am conscious 
of any substantial difference of opinion with the enlightened author.”’ 

In other places he has spoken in the highest praise of Swedenborg, 
especially of his philosophical writings. Of certain passages in the 
“Economy of the Animal Kingdom ” he wrote : 

‘‘I remember nothing in Lord Bacon superior, few passages equal, either 
in depth of thought or of richness, dignity, and felicity of diction, to the weightiness 
of the truths contained in these articles.’’ 

And, speaking generally :-— 

‘‘I can venture to assert that as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise ; 
and that as a naturalist, psychologist, and theologian he has strong and varied 
claims on the gratitude and admiration of the professional and philosophical 
student.”’ 

It may seem hardly necessary to cite Emerson’s opinion of Sweden- 
borg, or to point out how much that brilliant writer owed to him. In 
his essay on Swedenborg in “ Representative Men,” he calls him “ one of 
the missouriums and mastodons of literature .... not to be measured 
by whole colleges of ordinary scholars.” His “ Animal Kingdom” he 
declares to be “a book of wonderful merits,” and the “ Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom” “one of those books which, by the sustained dignity 
of thinking, is an honour to the human race.” He classes Swedenborg 
with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, as one the “unfading 
petals five” which compose the world’s perfect tlower. 

Emerson’s knowledge of Swedenborg was stimulated by, if it did 
not originate in, his acquaintance with Dr. Garth Wilkinson above- 
mentioned. He described his friend as 

‘‘ A philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigour of understanding and imagination 
comparable only to Lord Bacon’s, who has produced his master’s buried books. 
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to the day, and transferred them, with every advantage, from their forgotten Latin 
into English, to go round the world in our commercial and conquering tongue. 
" The admirable preliminary discourses,’’ he adds, ‘“‘with which Mr. 
Wilkinson has enriched these volumes, throw all the contemporary philosophy of 
England into shade, and leave me nothing to say on their proper grounds.”’ 


It was doubtless partly through Dr. Wilkinson that Carlyle, also 
learnt something of our author, The two were personally acquainted, 
visited at each other’s houses, and corresponded from time to time. The 
following extracts from a letter of Dr. Wilkinson’s, within ten years ago 
(the venerable doctor is still living, in his eighty-fifth year, and still 
writing in exposition and defence of his revered master), will be read 
with interest : 

‘When I read ‘Sartor Resartus’ and ‘The French Revolution,’ as they 
appeared, I was so much incited by them that I wrote a long letter to him (Carlyle), 
with a copy of Swedenborg’s ‘Last Judgment,’ begging him to read that work. 

. +. The result was a beautiful letter to me, in which he said, among other 
things, that some friend had sent him Sampson Reed’s ‘Growth of the Mind,’ 
and that, hearing that the author was a Swedenborgian, he, Carlyle, found that he 
‘did not know Swedenborg, and ought to be willing to know him.’ 

‘‘Wher my tiny sketch of him (Swedenborg) came out, he, Carlyle, read it, 
and gratified my wife by telling her that it was ‘a star-bespangled book.’ 

‘« My friend, Henry James, senior, was at one time in constant intercourse with 
him, and he heard from James many things concerning the Great Northern Seer.” 


In a letter dated “ Chelsea, 13th November, 1852,” to a lady who 
had drawn his attention to his unfair classification of Swedenborgians 
with mesmerists, magicians, cabalists, &c., in his essay on Count 
Cagliostro, Carlyle wrote : 


‘I had no recollection, and but for your letter have not the least impression, 
of having classed E. Swedenborg among such a set of persons. I spoke at that 
time from mere common hearsay—rashly, yet without intentional disloyalty. I have 
since made some personal acquaintance with the man; read several of his books, what 
biographies of him could be heard of, and have reflected for myself on the singular 
appearance he makes in the world, and the notable message he was sent to deliver 
to his fellow creatures in that epoch. A man of great and indisputable cultivation, 
strong mathematical intellect, and the most pious, seraphic turn of mind—a man 
beautiful, lovable, and tragical to me, with many thoughts in him, which, when 
I interpret them for myself, I find to belong to the high and perennial in human 
thought. Whatever I may conjecture in my own defence about the strange im- 
pediments and unconquerable imprisoning conditions under which he had to live 
and to meditate, surely, I am very far indeed from ranking him, or those that 
honestly followed him, under any dishonest category.”’ 


We can understand now how it comes about that, as stated by 
Dr. Wilkinson, Carlyle’s books “are full of the practical veracities of the 
New Church.” He could hardly have been brought into close intimacy 
with three such men as Emerson, Henry James, and Wilkinson without 
receiving strong impressions from them. 

If Carlyle’s books are “full of the practical veracities of the New 
Church,” Mr. Ruskin’s are even more so, though it appears he has had 
little first-hand acquaintance with Swedenborg. His learning is so 
varied and the temper of his mind so catholic, that it would be strange 
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if he had not assimilated some of the wisdom of the great Swede. His 
love of symbolism, and his spiritual interpretations of Scripture, savour 
so much of Swedenborg, that I ventured to question him some years ago 
as to his acquaintance with the works of the latter. He replied at some 
length in two letters, from which I make some excerpts : 
‘* Venice, 26th April, 1877. 

‘IT am much interested by what you tell me of Swedenborg, whom I have never 
read—tried to read again and again, five times at least, but always give in, 
finding him lengthy, moony, vaporous, full of goodness and truth—and possibly 
inspired truth—but I always felt too doubtful to go on. (Interrupted—will write 


more to-morrow.) ”’ 
‘Venice, 27th April, 1877. 

‘‘What I meant to have said yesterday when interrupted was that I much 
believe in the truth of a great deal of what Swedenborg taught, but it never seems 
to me quite clear or healthy, and it is wholly destitute of the brilliancy or pathos 
which make the thoughts of Blake, even if vague, so delightful or so appealing. 
That we interpret Scripture alike is, I hope, not wonderful,—if the Scriptures have 
definite meaning discoverable by honest attention.’”” . . . (Further criticisms.) 
‘But so many of my best friends are Swedenborgians that every day I am more 
and more respectful to the memory of him.”’ 


There can be no question that Mr. Ruskin has learnt much from his 
Swedenborgian friends. 

It will be impossible to dwell at length upon the relations of the 
other great poets and writers of the century to Swedenborg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning were both deeply imbued with his teachings ; the latter, 
perhaps, especially. So, also, was Tennyson, which is not surprising 
when we know that his brother Frederick has been for many years 
an avowed follower of the Scandinavian seer. Some of Frederick 
Tennyson’s published poems are simply poetical transcripts of Sweden- 
borg’s memorambilia, Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House,” again, 
is Swedenborg’s “ Conjugial Love” in verse ; so that it is not quite true, 
as he claims, that he has “ made known new truths,” or that these were 
“not yet written down.” 

Space only permits me to speak of two other authors, George 
Macdonald has assimilated more of Swedenborg’s teaching than any 
other modern novelist, though whether his knowledge has been gained 
directly or indirectly does not appear. Probably the latter, since he 
resided at one time with some Manchester New Church people, and his 
writings betray but a partial acquaintance with the author. The late 
Professor Henry Drummond had evidently studied Swedenborg to some 
extent, and quotes him in several places, 

I could adduce further evidence, but it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the doctrines of Swedenborg have had an important 
formative influence on modern literature. In some further papers I 
shall endeavour to show that this influence has not been indefinite 
and general merely, but that his specific teachings have been adopted 
and propounded more widely than most persons are aware of. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 





The Soldier and his Masters—From a Sanitary 
Point of View* II. 


UPWARDS of sixty years ago a determined effort was made to foist upon 
the people of England the French system of slavery and licensed 
prostitution,t which we have since known as the Contagious Diseases 
Acts (Women). We were informed at that period that the Army was 
rotten, that the Navy was falling to pieces, and that unless the pro Act 
party could have their way that we should certainly collapse as a nation. 
The promoters of the scheme were within an ace of success when King 
William the Fourth died, whereupon Lord Melbourne, then Prime 
Minister, showed his appreciation of the measure by declaring that it was 
impossible to ask the Queen to sign it, so the project was given up, 
pigeon-holed, and abandoned until 1866, when it was brought out under 
a misleading title, and, on equally false pretences, smuggled through the 
House of Commons after midnight, with empty benches, unknown to 
the constituencies, and unknown to the great majority of members 
themselves. Now, mark what occurred in the interim—from the date 
of the Queen’s accession until 1866—without any Contagious Diseases 
Acts whatever. We fought, without failing once, and often against 
soldiers debauched by this so-called protection, a long series of wars, in 
China, in Afghanistan, in Syria, in the Punjaub, in Caffraria, in the 
Crimea, and in India, besides a variety of smaller wars. The heroes of 
the Peninsula, of Badajos, of Waterloo, of Trafalgar, the handful of men 
who reconquered India during the great Mutiny, the men who fought in 
all the old historical wars with uniform success, were not shadowed by 
police spies and inquisitors, nor were they protected (as it is absurdly 
called) by any such obscene folly as the Contagious Diseases Acts 
(Women) ; and, I ask, could this have been if they were, in consequence 
of the absence of such so-called protection, sensibly weakened or 
seriously incapacitated by any of the diseases in question? Speaking 
on this subject, Dr. Burns Thompson, for many years head of the 
Edinburgh Dispensary (close to a seaport, with a lowish class of patients, 
and consequently certain to see the worst that venereal disease could 


* See two articles in THE NEw CENTURY REVIEW for September and October, 
1897, under the title, ‘‘ The Soldier and his Masters: The Special Army Health 
Question,’’ by Surgeon-Colonei Francis H. Welch, F.R.C.S., and an article in the 
December number, ‘‘ The Soldier and His Masters—From a Sanitary Point of 
View,’’ by Charles Bell Taylor, M.D.—[Eb. N.C.R.] 

+ ‘La reglementation de la prostitution est une continuation de l’institution de 
l’esclavage quelque adoucissement qi on y apporte, on ne peut jamais faire que la 
prostitution légale soit autre chose que la consecration infame d’une classe de 
personnes sacrifiée aux plaisirs ou a la sécurité des autres.” —CHARLES RENONVIER, 


Critique Philosophique. 
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do), says the accounts which had been widely circulated as to the 
virulence of these affections were “gross exaggerations,” to him wholly 
unintelligible, and the remark certainly applies with equal force to the 
wild and reckless statements which have recently been spread broadcast 
as to the ravages occasioned by these diseases. Take our home army, 
for instance. Before the enactment of these measures in 1866 not one 
soldier in 1,000, not ten in 10,000 were ever invalided, permanently 
incapacitated, or discharged from the service for any form of venereal 
disease whatever; and true syphilis, the oniy serious form of these 
affections, fell off during six years, from 1859 to 1866, from 35.86 
per I,000 men to 24.77 per 1,000 men, Notwithstanding this most satis- 
factory state of things, the Acts were enforced, and what was the result ? 
Why, syphilis, the only disease we need think about, at once rose from 
24.77 per 1,000 men to 28.14 per 1,000 men, and subsequently, in 1881 
to 30.5 per 1,000 men, as will be seen by the following table :— 
1866 - .. 24.77per1,000 men. 1875 es .. 28.70 per 1,000 men. 
1867 eve .. 28.14 1876 ~ . Be 
1868 ms so SBS 1877 es es oor 
1869 ay -. wha9 1878 v .. 26.64 
1870 we -» 25.01 1879 - +. 290 
1871 - «» “20:30 1880 a es ° 30:50 
1872 mh ss sae 1881 Ke in 3005 
1873 me soi S330 1882 “e oe O78 
1874 od .» 24.06 pa 

These are the actual figures copied from the army statistical and 
medical reports up to 1883, When, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, and a similar resolution passed by 
the House of Commons, condemning the surgical outrage, the Acts were 
suspended ; and it was time, for we had up to that date spent £700,000, 
outraged the religious and moral sentiments of some of the best among 
us, taxed decent people, and violated the Constitution, merely to have on 
our hands upwards of 800 more syphilitic soldiers than when we started. 
There was no excuse for this coup a’état—there is no English word for 
it—manqué, not the slightest. The experience of other nations might 
have taught us that true syphilis, the only venereal disease of any con- 
sequence, distinctly increases wherever the system is adopted. Our own 
Army Sanitary Commission (Report 318, 1895), account for this by 
telling us that it is a “popular error” to suppose that it is possible to 
detect the condition that communicates this disease by any method of 
examination that can be devised, and a singular accord is to be noted 
among Continental authorities as to the danger of the examinations. 
Thus, Dr, Charles Mauriac, physician to St. Lazare, the great venereal 
hospital for women in Paris, tells us that in his experience the more the 
obligatory sanitary inspection was enforced, the worse did syphilis 
become. It increased in the proportion of ten to one as compared with 
the unimportant affections in Paris ; and the same sequence of events 
was noted by him in such large centres as Copenhagen, Christiana, Prague, 
Vienna, Munich, Strasburgh, and Lyons. Indeed, the guarantee offered 
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is nothing better than a pitfall for young men and a trap to the soldier, 
who is proffered immunity when there is no immunity, and induced by 
the State to incur a risk which he might have avoided or guarded against 
if his masters had only been wise enough to let him alone. Speaking 
on this subject, Dr. Mireur, health inspector for Paris, in his great work, 
says, “ What guarantee can this examination give?” Indeed, it is very 
insignificant, sad to say, so insignificant that syphilis ts spectally caught 
Jrom registered women. Fournier, Ricord’s successor, and Physician to 
the Hopital du Midi, the great venereal hospital for men in Paris, 
emphasises the same fact by pointing out that in 367 cases traced and 
studied by himself, 234 took the infection from women subjected to the 
obligatory sanitary inspection. Messrs, Belhomme and Martin, quoted 
in the “ Westminster Review,” assure us that syphilis is specially pro- 
pagated by registered women: “La syphilis derive sourtent des femmes 
surveillés.”. And Puche’s tables, published in Lancereaux’s great work 
on syphilis, show that of 873 men who contracted this worst and only 
important form of venereal infection in Paris, 625 owed their misfortunes 
to public women, who, if such regulations had been worth a rush, would 
have been free from disease. Not only are men infected in much greater 
proportion wherever this system prevails, but the same remark applies 
with even greater force to the women, who dread and evade the examina- 
tion, not only on account of its obscene cruelty, but also because of the 
inevitable risk of infection to which they are exposed by it. Here is the 
table copied up to the last Report (page 5, column 32) presented to the 
House of Commons in July, 1882 :— 


a ks ap 65 per cent were affected. 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


from which it will be seen that the percentage of disease became worse 
and worse each year, until the examinations were suspended. These 
and similar facts are no secret. Sir Campbell Bannerman, for instance, 
who, in his capacity of Secretary of the Admiralty and subsequently 
Secretary of State for War, speaks with the greatest authority, and who 
would, if he could, from his official position, have spoken favourably of 
the Acts, tells us that “the conclusion to which he came, and the 
conclusion to which everyone else came who went into the subject, was 
that these Acts had no practical effect whatever in checking the progress 
of disease,” and the Right Hon. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, his predecessor in 
the same office, says the same thing, only more so. Here are his words: 


‘* The consideration I have given to the subject led me to the conclusion that the 
Acts had totally failed in their object. I contend that any candid man looking at 
the statistics, especially of the Navy, cannot come to any other conclusion than that 
the Acts have totally failed to fulfil the purpose for which they were intended. 
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I believe the longer these Acts are tried the more complete and final will be their 
failure. They have more than failed, they have resulted in a positive increase of 
the disease they were intended to cure.”’ 


And clearly the Right Hon. Shaw Lefevre was right. Notwithstanding 
the complete failure of the Acts from a sanitary point of view, they 
were carried out by the Executive with the utmost disregard of everything 
which Englishmen have been taught to consider sacred. In India, for 
instance, so many girls were driven to commit suicide, that Surgeon- 
Major Curran tells us that it was found necessary to put gratings over 
the wells and to “substitute for the ordinary latrines the dry earth 
system of conservancy.” 

In Hong Kong, in the dead of the night, two Englishmen, police 
spies, in plain clothes, employed under the Contagious Diseases Acts 
broke into a house and frightened two young girls, who were sleeping 
together, to such an extent that they got on to the roof of the house; one 
fell and was killed, whereupon the spies chased the other, who also fell 
and was killed, and it transpired at the inquest that the same men (one 
an inspector) had broken another woman’s leg in the same way a week 
previously. It was said the men were only doing their duty. Similarly, 
when two plain-clothes policemen chased a poor girl into the Granville 
Dock, at Plymouth, and then left her to drown, the Home Secretary 
merely said they had been “indiscreet.” Yes, that was the word— 
“indiscreet.” A girl, aged 20, hounded by the police, drowned herself 
at Plymouth; another girl threw herself from the window of the 
Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, and was taken up dead; another 
drowned herself at Milbay; and in 1876, a well-known actress and 
excellent person, the sole support of a paralysed husband and three 
children, rather than submit to the surgical outrage with which she 
was threatened, wrote a heartrending letter, detailing the persecution 
to which she had been subjected, to the “ Daily Telegraph,” and then 
drowned herself in the canal at Aldershot. Virgins were denounced 
by the spies, even the merest children, and women, verging on seventy, 
were subjected to this strange outrage, as well as others—wives and 
women who recently had been or were about to become mothers. 
Moreover, it was proved by the reports of the Rescue Society and Sir 
Jchn Pope Hennessy’s Commission that the most inhuman practices 
were resorted to in order to get young girls on to the register. This is 
what the opponents of the Acts said would happen, it did happen, and 
after a hard fight, continued for years, they secured repeal. Of course, 
the moment the Acts were suspended, the pro Act party raised a howl 
of dismay and execration ; they said that disease would increase, that 
the innocent would suffer, and that unborn children would live to curse 
us for our folly. This is what they said would happen. Now mark 
what did happen. Why, the repeal of the Acts, so far from having been 
attended with an aggravation of disease, was accompanied and followed 
by a most remarkable diminution of all forms of these affections. Thus 
the total amount of admissions to hospital for all forms of venereal 
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disease per 1,000 men in the home army in 1882, the last year of the 
operation of the Acts, was 256, while fifteen years after repeal—after 
fifteen years of blessed immunity from the tyranny of the police spies, 
secret letters, and periodical violations—the number of admissions was 
actually reduced from 256 per 1,000 men to 194 per 1,000 men in 1893 ; 
to 182 per 1,000 men in 1894 ; and actually to 173 per 1,000 men in 1896, 
the latest years of published statistics. 

I am told this is all very well so far as the home army is concerned, 
but how about India? Well, all that I can say is, that if I desired an 
object lesson to prove the utter futility of such measures, I could not 
quote more damning evidence than that afforded by the history of the 
C. D. A. in India. 

Is it not a fact that syphilis is more virulent in India than elsewhere? 

I don’t think so ; certainly all available evidence has hitherto pointed 
to a contrary conclusion. Surgeon-Major Stuart, of the Bombay Army, 
for instance, who served for many years in India, insisted in his evidence 
before the Venereal Commission (Q. 821) upon the extreme mildness 
and innocuity of syphilis in India. Dr. Hardie, surgeon to the 73rd 
Regiment, gave similar testimony, and specially drew attention to the 
small amount of syphilis in his hospital at Calcutta. Surgeon-Major 
Curran’s evidence, in his work on the lock hospitals in India, was to 
the same effect; and the Sanitary Commissioners of the Punjaub and 
North-West Provinces, about the time the C. D. A. was first enforced in 
India, reported that venereal diseases were unimportant and of no signi- 
ficance, compared to fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, malarious and the like 
affections, which were the real cause then, as they are now, of army 
inefficiency, invaliding, and mortality. 

Is it not a fact that between fifty and sixty per cent. of our Indian 
army are annually invalided on account of diseases of venereal origin ? 

No, it is not. As I have already pointed out, not one man in a 
thousand in our home army is ever invalided, permanently incapacitated, 
or discharged from the service on account of any venereal disease what- 
ever, and notwithstanding the commotion that has recently been made 
about our Indian Army, a little over one per thousand is the sum total 
of men invalided from that branch of the service on account of venereal 
disease. 

Is it not a fact that between fifty and sixty per cent are annually 
rendered unfit for duty from this cause ? 

No, it is not; these affections do not render men unfit for duty. For 
instance, in private practice we do not suspend the industrial occupations 
of such patients, limit their enjoyments to any great extent, or keep 
them indoors,* and it cannot be otherwise with soldiers, as is clearly 
evidenced by the well known fact that whenever they please they conceal 
these affections; and the same thing happens at once when they are 
subjected to hospital stoppages because of them. Now, a man could not 


* See Mr. Acton’s evidence passim, 
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conceal the fact if he were unable to walk, or ride, or were suffering from 
any serious malady, or was unable to do his duty. 

Nevertheless, is it not a fact that between fifty and sixty per cent. 
are at any one time affected with one or other of these diseases ? 

No, it is not. These affections are, for the most part, confined to a 
certain knot or class of men, the same over and over again, who from 
imprudence, drink, or other causes, suffer from relapses or different forms 
of the same disease, and who areon each occasion counted as fresh cases, 
so that one man may represent five or more men in the returns.* 

Notwithstanding, is it not a fact that the existence of these diseases 
among so many men at any one time, is a serious matter. 

No, it is not; because the truth is that not quite five per cent. are 
ever affected at any one time, and of these all but a minute fraction are 
trivial non-syphilitic affections, while the syphilitics are easily cured 
and also best treated by active exercise in the open air. 

Is it not a fact that thirteen per cent. of our European army in 
India are annually invalided home, hopelessly incurable from disease, 
caused by immoral living? 

No, there is not a shadow of a shade of foundation for the assertion ; 
it is a complete misapprehension, for, as I have pointed out, such 
diseases are, as a rule, readily cured, and not even one fifth of one per 
cent, of the men are ever invalided, permanently incapacitated, or dis- 
charged from the service for any form of venereal disease whatever.t 

Is it not a fact that these diseases increased immensely when the 
Acts were repealed in India ? 

No, it is not. The increase took place when the Acts were in full 
operation, and was, in the opinion of many most competent to form a 
judgment, the direct result of their enactment; in fact, the history of the 
C.D. A. in India is precisely the history of the C.D. A. in every known 
clime and age, namely, disastrous and unmitigated failure. 

) aus, twenty years ago, the Sanitary Commission of the Punjaub, 
employed by the Government of India, reported through their chief 


* As the editor of ‘‘ Truth’’ has recently remarked: ‘‘ Not only are many of the 
‘admissions’ re-admissions of the same individual, but I learn that it is actually the 
practice to enter a man as re-admitted every time the diagnosis of his disease is 
changed. I have before me the hospital sheet of a man who was in hospital from 
January 1st to January 25th in one year. During that time the medical description 
of his disease was four times changed, and the man is formally entered, and 
discharged, and re-admitted on each of these occasions, the date of each discharge 
and admission being entered in the column provided for the purpose. So that this 
one man who has been only once in hospital during the year actually furnishes 
four ‘ admissions’ to the official record. The same man was again in hospital from 
the 1st to the 3oth of May in the following year, during which time, the diagnosis 
being three times changed, he was entered as admitted and discharged three times. 
Statistics compiled on this basis are absolutely worthless for the purposes of 
argument.’’ 


+ The above figures are quoted from the Army Medical Report, published this 
year (1897); see p. 205, last figures in fifth column (3). 
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surgeon, Dr. de Renzy, that the injurious effects of venereal disease had 
been greatly exaggerated, and that relatively to other diseases, such as 
cholera, malaria, fever, hepatitis, diarrhoea, and dysentery, they were of 
insignificant importance; that one man, owing to relapses, and even 
when suffering only from trivial affections or more than one form of 
venereal disease, was made to appear in the returns as several men; and 
that so rarely was syphilis transmitted to offspring, that it did not affect 
one in 1,000 of British Indian soldiers’ children. “Even supposing that 
each admission represented a distinct individua child, which was very 
nnlikely,” clearly here was proof that there was no necessity for the Acts 
in India; all the same they were enforced, and with what result? Let 
the Army Sanitary Commission with the Government of India tell us. 
This Commission consists of eight leading military and medical experts, 
and is the highest official authority on questions affecting the health of 
the army to which we can appeal. Well, it is a fact that this Commission 
has uniformly and absolutely from first to last, and from year to year, 
condemned the C.D. A. from a sanitary point of view. Space will not 
permit of extended extracts, but here are quotations from the Sanitary 
Commissioners’ report :— 

“Not only did the C. D.A. fail to effect a reduction in the ratio of venereal 


disease among European troops, but, as it happened, these diseases increased 
during the term of years in which the Acts were in full operation.”’ 


Again— 


‘* After years of unsuccessful result, it was still hoped that with increased care 
and greater stringency the desired end might yet be attained, but there can be no 
question that the outcome was a failure.’’ 


Again— 
‘« The facts, so far as we can ascertain them, lead us to the conclusion that the 


C.D.A. in India has proved a failure, and that its re-institution cannot conse- 
quently be advocated on sanitary grounds.’’ 


In stating this conclusion the Commissioners add — 


‘‘We are merely repeating the opinions which the Army Sanitary Commission 
have uniformly held—that venereal diseases in the army of India could not be 
repressed by such measures, and in support of this statement we may refer to the 
memoranda on the Indian Sanitary Reports which have issued from this office for 
many years.”’ 


There is evidence fully bearing out the Right Hon. Shaw Lefevre’s 
remark that the Acts have resulted in a positive increase of the disease 
they were intended to cure, and here are the actual figures. As the 
report of the Sanitary Commission of the Punjaub has shown, there was 
no necessity for any legislation on the subject. Venereal diseases were 
at that time unimportant, and in 1868, when this system was started, the 
admissions to hospital for all forms of venereal disease was actually only 
204 per 1,000 men. Well, the Acts were enforced in India, and what 
happened ? Why, the disease among the troops rose year by year until, 
in 1890, it reached 504 per 1,000 men, and in 1895, 537 per 1,000 men. 
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The Acts were repealed in India in 1895, and ever since the pro Act 
party have been clamouring for the re-institution of the system on the 
ground that the increase of disease, which took place when they were in 
force, was the result of their abrogation. I am told that if the system 
does no good it cannot do any harm, but this is a fallacy. The Acts 
always have failed, and always will fail, and always will aggravate every 
evil, both physical and moral, because of two propagators of disease they 
deal only with one; because only one in twenty or in 100 of the women 
can be brought on to the register; because those who escape control 
conceal their diseases for fear of detection, and, consequently, never are 
cured, thus becoming infinitely more dangerous than if they had been 
left alone ; because those brought under regulation cannot be made to 
attend regularly ; because it is impossible to detect the condition that 
communicates disease, or to differentiate simple derangements to which 
most respectable persons are subject from venereal affections ; because 
disease is spread among the women by the method of examination ; and 
because men, deluded by the false security offered by these Acts, become 
infected in much greater proportion than they would have been in the 
absence of all regulation. 

The Army Sanitary Commissioners, whom I have already quoted, 
say and repeat that the best method of treating disease would be by 
voluntary hospitals. The promoters of the Acts pretend that women 
who are diseased will not apply to hospital for treatment ; that statement 
is absolutely untrue. In the evidence taken before the Lords and 
Commons’ Committee, it was proved beyond all doubt or cavil that 
women when diseased flocked eagerly to hospital for treatment. The 
Chairman of the Lords’ Committee said : “ The evidence before us shows 
that women are most willing to apply to hospitals for treatment.” Then 
the pro Act party say they won’t stay until they are cured. The evidence 
in disproof of this statement is overwhelming. I cannot quote it now ; 
but Mr. Wolferstan, for four years house surgeon to the Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, says he never had any difficulty whatever in keping 
in women who were really diseased. In the Voluntary Hospital at 
Bristol, only two out of sixty women affected in this way left uncured. 
Give them every inducement to apply for treatment, treat them kindly, 
and they will certainly remain so long as is necessary. They need not 
all of them break up their homes and go to a hospital. The great 
majority of such cases would be better treated as out-patients, just as 
men are treated as out-patients. 

I have never known an opponent of the Acts who objected to 
hospitals, or the prevention or treatment of disease ; in fact, we do not 
object to anything that is just, and right, and reasonable; but we do 
object to police spies paid to accuse and ruin women, to the power over 
poor girls given to the lowest executives under these Acts, to compulsory 
violations, and the abolition of legal safeguards for all women. We 
believe that the right to walk freely abroad (for all persons not criminals) 
unmolested by the police is a right worth preserving. We object to 
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domiciliary visits without warrant (as practised under the C. D. A.), and 
to any form of official bodily torture or outrage, unless inflicted as the 
legal penalty for distinct and well-defined crime, and then only with the 
consent of a jury under the direction of a skilled judge, and on the 
testimony of independent witnesses who depose to facts, not suspicions, 
and who are punishable for falsehood. These legal safeguards are great 
and glorious privileges—our fathers fought and bled and died to maintain 
them. They were all swept away, so far as more than one half of the 
population was concerned, by that bastard law which we have known as 
the Contagious Diseases Acts (Women). Years ago the opponents of 
these measures vindicated those rights and privileges; years ago they 
reclaimed them, and the pro Act party may rest assured that they will 
never again permit the statute book to be disgraced by the foulest, and, 
at the same time, the very silliest piece of legislation the world has ever 


— CHARLES BELL TAYLOR, M.D. 





Some Religious Books 


IN Mr. Feasey’s “ Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, * we are 
upon purely archeological ground. What the author sets himself to 
discover is simply the pre-Reformation ceremonial in England—his 
own ecclesiastical proclivities have nothing to do with his task. Hence 
his book will be equally interesting to the Catholic, the Protestant, or to 
the man who is absolutely “unattached” in a theological sense. The 
only thing necessary to enable a man to find interest in the book is a 
broad sympathy with human nature, a genuine love of studying the 
varied expression of human emotions and beliefs. Mr. Feasey is a 
well-instructed guide in his particular domain, and has most assiduously 
ransacked out-of-the-way authorities for his facts. He has the merit, 
also, of tersely stating and lucidly explaining his facts, interpolating his 
text with a copious collection of authorities which both illustrate and are 
illustrated by the text. In his ten chapters, our author brings vividly 
before us the picturesque symbolism of the Holy Week ceremonial as 
observed in England before the Reformation, some few details of which 
still linger, in a more or less shadowy form, in our Anglican churches, 
Several of the details of this English ceremonial were peculiar to our 
country, and, in a few cases, passed from England to the Continent. 
Even the details which, before the Reformation, were common to all 
countries have, in certain features, been modified during the recent 


centuries in Roman Catholic countries, as well as in England. Hence, 


the book has everywhere an archeological as well as a descriptive 
interest. 

“The Lenten Array ”—the shrouded altars, the veiled pictures and 
images, the silenced organs and bells—imposed upon the worshippers, as 
our author says, “the penance of the senses,” as an expression of and an 
assistance to “a sincere interior penitence.” This “Lenten Array” 
included special clerical vestments and ornaments, the predominant 
colours being white for the early part of Lent and red for Passiontide. 
The leading symbolic idea of the Lent Veil and the coverings of the 
altars, etc., was that of the concealment of the Gospel “in the prophets 
till the coming of Christ ;” and their removal recalled “the manifestation 
by the Temple Veil being rent in twain.” In some cases the Lent Veil 
was realistically rent or cut when the time came for its removal. For 
the processions there was a special cross of wood, without the figure of 
Christ, generally painted blood-red, more rarely green. 

Palm Sunday—“ known under a variety of names, Branch Sunday, 
Olive Sunday, Sallow or Willow Sunday, or the Sunday of the Willow 
Boughs, Yew Sunday, Fig Sunday, Pascha Floridum or the ‘ Easter of 

* “Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial.’’ By Henry John Feasey. 
London: Thomas Baker, Soho Square. 1897. 7s. net. 
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Flowers’”—was a busy day, with its dramatic processions in commemo- 
ration of the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem. The custom of 
the carrying of the Host in this procession is thought to have originated 
in England. There are traces of the custom of drawing a wooden ass 
upon wheels through the streets to the church door, and even into the 
church. Both in cathedrals and in many parish churches, at the first 
station of the procession, the Prophetic lesson was sung by “an acolyte 
in the guise of a prophet”; and in some extant parish accounts there 
are entries of the payment of the acolyte. In 1451, the churchwardens 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, “ Payd to Loreman for playing the p’phet 
on Palm Sunday, iiij*.”. And at another church, eightpence was paid 
“for the hire of an angel”; whilst at another the same sum was paid 
for “the hiring of a pair of wings and a crest for an angel.” 

This must suffice to suggest the interest of the book, an interest 
which deepens in the chapters on the “Tenebre,” the “ Adoration, or 
‘Creeping to’ the Cross,” the “ Burial of the Cross and Host in the 
Easter Sepulchre,” the “Great Paschal,” and “ Easter Eve.” We have to 
thank Mr. Feasey for a valuable and scholarly compilation, which cannot 
fail to be of permanent interest to all students of history, from whatever 
standpoint they may examine it. 

* * * 

Mr. Lewis’s “ Life of St. John of the Cross”* bears a preface dated 
1888, though the title-page—which has been stuck in—bears the date 
1897. We infer, therefore, that our copy represents not a new edition, 
but merely a new issue. This does not, however, affect the interest 
which the book may possess. St. John of the Cross was the founder of 
the stricter—bare-footed—Order of the Carmelite Friars in Spain, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The Order of our Lady of Mount 
Carmel is said—according to a well-known tradition, which we should 
be sorry to have to accept as de jfide—to have had its beginning among 
the hermits who, from the days of Elijah and Elisha, had lived 
upon Mount Carmel. But it was not until the thirteenth century that 
they were heard of in Europe. A rule of life was given them in the 
twelfth century, and that rule was modified during the pontificate of 
Innocent ITI., and confirmed by Honorius III. in 1226. The rule was again 
modified by Innocent IV. in 1248; but as it became, under European 
conditions, a burden “heavier than the friars were able to carry,” the 
severities of it were again repeatedly mitigated, by Eugenius IV. in 1432, 
by Pius II. in 1459, and by Sixtus IV. in 1476. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made to restore the primitive rule during a great part of a century. 
It was reserved for St. Teresa of Spain to restore the primitive rule by 
founding an Order of Carmelite nuns under that rule. Finding the 
progress of her order checked by the lack of friars to direct her nuns 
who were living under the severer rule, she set about the task of finding 

* “Life of St. John of the Cross, of the Order of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
born A.D. 1542, died 1591.’’ Compiled, translated, and edited by David Lewis, 
M.A., author of ‘‘ The Life of St. Teresa,” etc. London: Baker. 1897. 4/6 net. 
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a man who would do for the friars of the order what she had done for 
the nuns. The man she found in John de Yepes, the son of an 
impoverished Spanish nobleman. John, like St. Teresa, met with 
almost insuperable difficulties, but ultimately succeeded in his task. 
The story of his life, even after making allowance for traditional 
exaggerations and omitting the miraculous, shows him to have been 
a man of indomitable energy, of an almost superhuman self-denial, 
and possessing that combination of shrewd human nature and adminis- 
trative ability with an absolute submissiveness to authority, that so often 
characterises the founders of new systems. Some of the greatest 
difficulties he met with sprang from the jealousies and ambitions of his 
own friars; and he never held the highest office in the order which he 
himself had founded. It was not until he had been dead nearly eighty 
years—in 1675—that he was beatified by Clement X., and his canoniza- 
tion did not take place until 1726, under Benedict XIII. 

This is the man whose life—compiled from a variety of Spanish, 
Italian, and French sources—Mr. Lewis gives us in this volume of 
300 pp. The style of the book is simple and clear; and the incidents 
which marked the saint’s career are sufficiently striking to keep the 
reader’s attention fixed upon the story. To Catholics, the book has 
already, doubtless, become a stimulus to devotion, as well as a recognised 
and valuable part of their popular literature. To Protestants it gives a 
vivid picture of a phase of religious enthusiasm more or less foreign to 
their experience. The general student will find in the character of the 
hero himself, in the reception he met with, and in the miracles which, 
even before he died, were ascribed to his agency, instructive exhibitions 


of human nature. 
* * * 


The author of the thick book of nearly 450 pages, entitled “ His 
Divine Majesty,” * is one of the most voluminous English Roman Catholic 
writers of the day. The present work has been preceded by more than 
a dozen others, the general purpose of all of which appears to be the 
popularising of Roman Catholic thought and literature among English 
readers. Mr. Humphrey was a Scottish Advocate in 1860; then he 
took orders in the Scottish Episcopal Church ; but when the Vatican 
Council was sitting in 1870, we find him at Rome, “sitting on the benches 
of the Collegio Romano . . . . in company with fellow students of 
many nations, English and Scotch, French and German, Spaniards and 
Italians, Poles and Lombards, Belgians and South Americans, and many 
more.” Now he writes “S.J.” after his name. 

In “His Divine Majesty” Mr. Humphrey confines himself to a 
purely theological subject, which enables him to avoid the differences in 
belief and practice that separate Christians from one another, or even 
from “Jews, Mahometans, Buddhists, and other Unitarians of all 
denominations.” The only controversy Mr. Humphrey has in this book 


* “His Divine Majesty: or, The Living God.’’ By William Humphrey, S.J. 
London: Baker. 1897. 6s. 6d. net. 
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is with the deniers or impugners of the monotheism common to all 
Christians or, at least, to all Trinitarian Christians. His motive for 
adding another to the many already existing metaphysical disquisitions 
upon the nature of God is discoverable in the preface, which, to the 
general reader, is the specially interesting part of the book. The Vatican 
Council did not define the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff until it had 
first defined the existence and nature of God. This first dogmatic 
constitution of the Vatican Council contains two chapters and eight 
canons, the chapters declaring the doctrine and the canons anathema- 
tising the heresies that contradict the doctrine. What the doctrine is is 
shown negatively by the canons. The heresies condemned are the 
denial of one God the Creator; the affirmation that nothing exists 
except matter; the belief in the identity of God and all things; the 
belief that finite things are emanations from the Divine substance ; the 
denial that God created the world from nothing, or of his own free will, 
or for his own glory ; the denial that God can be known by the natural 
light of reason through his works; the denial of the possibility or 
expediency of divine revelation ; and the denial of man’s need of divine 
aid to enable him to arrive at perfection. Here we have anathema 
hurled at some of the most conspicious modern speculations and beliefs. 
Every one of these canons touches some school or other of modern 
thought, and the whole of them, taken together, leave scarcely any 
independent thinker uncondemned. - Belief in God is an essential part of 
the Catholic creed ; but, as Mr. Humphrey says, “ it was reserved to this 
nineteenth century for the Church to say—lIf any one shall deny the one 
true God, the Creator and Lord of the visible and the invisible, let him be 
anathema.” A somewhat similar decree of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
in 1215, was directed mainly against a Manichean error; but the Vatican 
decree has no restricted reference. 

Mr. Humphrey’s book may be regarded as the two chapters of the 
first dogmatic constitution of the Vatican Council “writ large.” It 
behoves the faithful to understand the full scope and bearing of the new 
dogma, and this book is intended to enable them to do so. It would be 
difficult for any writer to perform this task more clearly and concisely, 
and yet with sufficient detail, than Dr. Humphrey has done it. It is, of 
course, understood that we say this without intending thereby to express 
our attitude towards the writer’s propositions or his reasonings. We are 
simply describing the purpose of his book, and giving our opinion of the 
manner in which he has executed his task. Those who wish to see, 
stated clearly, the way in which the Catholic Church defines its faith in 
God, and defends that faith against the manifold attacks of modern 
speculative thought, can find what they want here. Mr. Humphrey is an 
able and experienced writer, and is wes about a subject he has taken 


great pains to understand. 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 









The Trail of the Bookworm 


ALTHOUGH we have the dictum of no less an authority than Professor 
Max Miiller that “dialects are everywhere the natural feeder of literary 
languages, and an attempt to destroy them, if it could succeed, would be 
like shutting off the tributaries of great rivers,” despite the fact that 
provincial idiomatic speech signals vitality and growth, the difference 
between a living and a dead language, there is nothing more generally 
distasteful to the reading public of our isles than fiction which endeavours 
to crystallize in literary form the “wealth of English dialect.” To the 
student the common talk of our shires is full of charm; it lends a 
picturesque colouring to the depiction of rural scenes; it preserves the 
old flavour of English rusticity fresh from the days when we had a 
peasantry instead of a proletariat; but the eager cormorant for sensa- 
tional reading will have none of it. Writers who have essayed to 
represent the various shades of local speech that alone can give crispness 
and true effect to any portrayal of rustic character, will bear me out 
when I say that there is scarcely a magazine of all our stupefying number 
that is glad to accept or pay for an English dialect story. For why ? 
“The public shies at it,’ declares the editor, and is not the editor a slave 
to his public? Must he not remain so as long as circulation governs 
advertisement? Hardy, whose Wessex tales have been gulped by the 
crowd through the savour of his justly noble reputation, has been able 
to do much in the particular field he has chosen, and the works of the 
so-called “Kailyard” school, inaugurated by George Macdonald, have, 
by steady. persistence, inoculated the British mind with a taste for the 
Scottish tongue ; but after these and a few North Country efforts, not too 
well received, as a rule, what have we to show for the richness of our 
different patozs ? 

If it be true that when speech ccongeals in a cold literary mould it 
becomes moribund, that dialect is the fertile source of linguistic life, 
one can but regret the Board School Juggernaut that is crushing out of 
existence the dialectical germs of growth. History informs us that the 
glory of a nation dies as its speech decays, and we might reasonably 
dread the progress of a grinding machine over our national individualism 
were it not for that despised instrument we contemptuously term “slang,” 
which, being a patois of a kind, may still keep our language fluid. 

~ * - 

There are encouraging signs on the literary horizon. Here and 
there arises a publisher brave to risk public indifference, and loss of 
coin thereby ; wishful to educate the great child that is hardly yet out 
of leading strings; and the day may not be far distant when English 
dialect stories will be as popular as the tales of Mary E, Wilkins. 
Probably its dawn is being heralded by the making of that mighty 
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dictionary at Oxford, wherein the jewels of our mother-tongue are to be 
enshrined. At all events, here are two books on the stalls that ‘may 
serve as fore-runners of what may be to come. And of these the “People 
of Clopton’ _ stands first, most ambitious, most successful, though the 


lesser book does not suffer thereby. 
- * 


+ 

“ Right in the heart of the green Midlands” the story of “Clopton ” 
is laid, in a region that has been little exploited by the novelist since 
George Eliot’s day. A tale to win renown fairly and squarely, as 
“Lorna Doone” and “Far from the Madding Crowd” won it, on pure 
merit and py the gift o’ God. For the simple men of Mercia are no 
less commanding of interest than those of Devon or Wessex, and the 
pen of Mr, Bartram draws them with unerring skill and faithfulness. 
The tale is in narrative form, and flows with delightful ease along the 
flowery borders of its thyme and mint-scented way. It gives one that 
acute sensation of pleasure all lovers of true nature and true art know 
so well ; that glow of spirit we have experienced before from the pages 
of George Borrow, Richard Jefferies, and others of like mettle. They 
come in a direct line from Spenser and Sydney, full of arcadian inspira- 
tion, love of country, intuitions of national resource, patriotic optimism 
to revive our flower of soul with rich draughts of their genius. It is such 
men as these that arrest decadence and prevent the morbid output we 
find in other countries, whose art is perhaps, on the whole, more finished. 

* ” . 

The writer of “ The People of Clopton” is a chronicler of events that 
one feels positive must have ‘actually happened. Filled with the old 
bardic rapture he recites instances of heroic action or primitive passion 
with an almost Arthurian spontaneity, though spiced with a humour 
racily modern. He has not made up a yarn of so many thousand words 
to exchange for so much gold. He has told a tale for love of it, for the 
pleasure of making eyes deepen and mouths fall open or widen in a 
hearty laugh. The vigour of his narrative gives it the air of history 
rather than fiction. Scenes and men stand out in the glare of vivid 
reality. The book contains a number of quotable things, yet it would 
be as unfair to quote from it as to cut a slice from a notable painting as 
a sample of the entire work. The dialect throughout is most excellently 
sustained, but let no one fear that it may distress his understanding ; it 
is more easily mastered than Scotch or Yorkshire. The double “a” in 
such words as caant represents the sound ar, and should not be read 
broadly. But for this Mr. Bartram’s spelling is a successful guide to 
Midland speech. «# * * 

Derbyshire has its spokesman in Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist, whose 
characters in “A Peakland Faggot” +t bear no unworthy relation to the 

*“‘The People of Clopton,’’ by George Bartram. T. Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square. 6s. 

+ ‘“‘A Peakland Faggot’’ (Sylvan Series). Tales told of Milton Folk. By R. 
Murray Gilchrist, author of ‘‘The Stone Dragon.’’ Grant Richards, 9, Henrietta 
Srreet, Covent Garden. 2s. 6d. 
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good folk of “ Clopton.” This little volume contains a number of short 
stories reprinted from “The Speaker” and “Sunday Chronicle,” dainty 
little sketches drawn with skill and grace. They are all worth reading 
carefully, but perhaps the best are: “ A Strolling Player,” “A Family 
Supper,” “A Witch in the Peak,” and “Sacred and Secular.” In a 
manner that stamps distinction on everything he writes, Mr. Gilchrist 
has presented to our view a hoard of quaint folk-lore that he must have 
been some time accumulating. A keen observation has been here 
employed, together with minute study of provincial speech and 
character. Heaven be praised, in these days of choking mediocrity, for 
books like “The People of Clopton” and “A Peakland3Faggot.” There 


may be “no money in them,” but they light up the literary way. 
+ * * 


To write upon controversial subjects not merely with tolerance but 
perfect impartiality is a task of which few are capable. Mr. J. Holland 
Rose has proved himself one of the few. His book* on the rise of 
democracy is characterised by fair judgment and sound reasoning, virtues 
embellished by a certain charm of manner that distinguishes his work 
from the dry-as-dust dissertations of some political and economical 
writers. His images are always forceful, and he is impressive without 
being either vehement or verbose. 

From first to last he reminds us constantly of the constitutional 
elements in the English race, its caution, robust common sense, dis- 
inclination to hasty movement, and ineradicable reverence for order. 
These qualities, he points out, have always saved us from those extremes 
into which our Continental neighbours have been so often betrayed. 
Evolution, not revolution, is the keystone of British policy, and this is 
maintained not only by the wise-heads who sit in the council chambers 
but by artisan and ploughman. Extremely interesting chapters are 
those devoted to the “ Origin of English Radicalism,” “ Democracy and 
Foreign Policy,” and, to pen-wielders especially, “ The Fight for a Free 
Press.” + * * 

It is difficult to realise in these days of cheap journals how 
dearly our grandfathers had to pay for the privilege of knowing what 
was going on in their country and abroad. 

I have before me, at this moment, some copies of a local paper, 
dating from August,1815. It is half the size of our modern news sheet, 
and bears a pretty pink stamp on its right-hand corner that must have 
caused many a bitter sigh and groan. For the price of this journal in 
August was 6$d.; in September 7d. All due to that baleful monster 
Bonaparte! The great war afforded sufficient apology for every kind 
of imposition, as the following extract will show :— 


‘‘The New Duty on Newspapers”’ (this from a leader) ‘‘to commence on 
Friday next, although it will increase the price of the ‘ Mercury’ only One Half- 
penny per week’’—(hark to that, ye readers of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’)—‘‘ yet the 

*«*The Riseof Democracy.’’ (Victorian Era Series). By J. Holland Rose, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era.’’ Blackie and Sons, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 2s. 6d. 
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number of stamps to be purchased for each impression will cause the impost to be 
severely felt by the proprietors. As our friends are fully aware that the whole of 
the present advance is made for the sole purpose of assisting the necessities of the 
country, we shall dispense with any apology on the occasion: and, as we are 
persuaded will be the case with our readers in general, cheerfully acquiesce with 
the enactments of the Higher Authorities ; endeavouring courteously to sustain those 
burthens, which are the natural consequences ofa conflict, the longest and most trying 
this country ever experienced ; but the glorious termination of which is as highly 
flattering to our national prowess as it is eminently calculated to smooth asperities, 
assauge difficulties, and create a hope of the dawning of a brigher era.” 
* * * 

The entire sheet is full of allusions to the war and personal views of 
Napoleon. “ Reported Suicide of Bonaparte” supplies one paragraph. 
“Napoleon's birthday was celebrated at Boulogne, on Wednesday last, 
with enthuiastic demonstrations of joy—at Calais with every mark of 
abhorence,” runs another ; and the protests of the royal prisoner at his 
capture upon the Bellerophon is given in full. It finishes thus : 

‘*T appeal, therefore, to history; it will say that an enemy, who made war for 
twenty years on the people of England, came freely in his misfortune to seek an 
asylum under its laws. What more striking proof could he give of his esteem and 
of his confidence ? But how did they answer it in England? They pretended to 
hold out a hospitable hand to this enemy, and, when he surrendered himself to them 
in good faith, they sacrificed him.”’ 

* * * 

But no appeal could quench the hatred, born of misery, in English 
blood, a misery that afterwards produced Chartism, Radicalism, and 
Trades Unionism, as Mr. Rose assures us. The spirit of our counties 
appeared in doggerel verses, of which the following is an example. 


‘* As Hodge from the cornfield, with back against gate, 
Stood resting his carcase and rubbing his pate, 
A neighbour, the instant, by chance came that way, 
And accosted old Hodge with the news of the day: 
How that Bo-ne was ta’en, to Hel-ena was going, 
And that France was all soldiers, and strange things a-doing. 
Od zooks, my good neighbour, the thing is well done— 
For if ever man went there, he ought to be one. 
But methinks, and alas! the thought often vexes, 
That ’twas through this yreat rascal weve so many taxes. 
And to me it seems strange now they’ve got him in tow, 
That they don’t send him round for a bit of a show; 
The money thus took on this curious occasion, 
To one’s thinking, would pay off the debt of the nation. 
After this, my good friend, let him go, as you said, 
To the place where all wicked ones go when they’re dead.”’ 
* * * 
The BOOKWORM would be glad to consider any notes upon subjects 
of literary, philological, or antiquarian interest. 
* * * 
THE TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. II. zs unavoidably held 
over until the February number owing to the great pressure on our space. 
See page XIV. of Advertisements for important announcement 
concerning THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 





